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EASTERN EUROPE. 


= wearisome confusion of the struggle between the 
Porte and its domestic and foreign enemies is in no 
degree diminished. The insurgents in Herzegovina and 
Bosnia have refused all negotiation, and the Servians, 
who had been suspected of hoping to attain their objects 
by menace, have probably by this time declared war. For 
the moment diplomatists seem to have relaxed their ac- 
tivity, and the Russian Government, except as far as it 
acts through Servia, complies with its undertaking to allow 
the Suuran a short interval of freedom from pressure; but 
the Russian newspapers have become more clamorous than 
ever for interference in Turkey, and, if possible, more out- 
rageous in their vituperation of England. An obviously 
false statement, originally circulated by the Berlin Corre- 
spondent of the Times, furnished the latest pretext for 
abuse. The Russian papers of course reproduce as an ad- 
mitted fact the alleged rumour that English vessels had 
conveyed arms to the Turkish troops on behalf of their 
Government; nor will Lord Dersy’s almost superfluous 
contradiction of the falsehood be communicated to Russian 
readers. That some irritation should be felt in Russia since 
the failure of the Berlin arrangement is natural and ex- 
cusable; but it is difficult to believe that hostile journalists 
are wholly influenced by honest prejudice. Every serious 
politician on the Continent well knows that the policy of 
England is strictly pacific. The only definite measure 
which has been adopted was simply negative. The English 
Government declined to concur in the Berlin Memorandum 
on the ground of the indefinite and impracticable obliga- 
tions which it might have entailed. Of the five Powers 
which had framed or adopted the objectionable document, 
some are believed to have regretted their hasty acquiescence. 
It is at least certain that the ostensible concert was at 
once interrupted, though it would have been impossible 
for England to offer material resistance to the unani- 
mous decision of the Continent. It was to be expected 
that malignant scandal would attribute to the English 
Embassy a share in the conspiracy which produced the 
death of the Sutran; but statesmen in Russia, as else- 
where, understand better the character and traditions of 
the English Government. That Lord Dersy and Sir 
Henry Extior should organize a palace revolution is a 
paradoxical and ludicrous conception. 

From the beginning of the present troubles the English 
Government has never interfered in the contest between the 
Turkish Government and the insurgents, except by urging 
upon the Porte the expediency of concession and reform. 
At the first outbreak of the insurrection Lord Dersy dis- 
believed, perhaps on grounds, in its earnestness and 
extent ; and, if he thought that the rebellion was certain 
to be crushed, he was fully justified in deprecating its con- 
tinuance. The relations of the insurgents with Servia and 
Montenegro, and indirectly with Russia, were then imper- 
fectly understood. It is still uncertain whether the popu- 
lation of Herzegovina would have persevered in resistance 
without foreign aid. Not without hesitation the English 
Government so far waived its own convictions as to assent 
to the demands which were presented at Constantinople 
under the name of the Anprassy Note. It was impossible 
to go further in the prosecution of a doubtful policy, and 
in deference to a precarious alliance; but up to the present 
moment England has given no cause of fe ok to Russia, 
and Austria is perhaps not ungrateful for an opportunity 
of evading dangerous liabilities. It is admitted by the 


majority of Russian journalists that the prosecution of the 
national policy will involve war with Austria. If the 
temperate and prudent counsels of England postpone or 
avert the collision, a great service will have been rendered 
to both the possible belligerents. There is no reason to 
suppose that the German Government approves of a rest- 
less and aggressive policy on the part of Russia. The 
boasted alliance of the three Emprrors was designed for 
the purpose of preventing or concealing a divergence which 
might in its possible progress have provided France with a 
powerful ally. It may therefore be conjectured that the 
pertinacious adherence of England to the principle of peace 
and non-interference is regarded favourably at Berlin. 
It is certain that France has no desire for war in any part 
of Europe. 

If the Servian Government has been directed or permitted 
to declare war against Turkey, there will be some difficulty 
in preventing the extension of hostilities. In the first 
instance it is not improbable that the assailants may 
have the advantage. The Turkish army is not known to 
possess any considerable commander ; and the troops have 
hitherto been badly supplied with provisions and war 
material. The combatants on both sides belong to hardy 
and warlike races; but probably theServian militia may be 
more enthusiastic than the Turkish levies ; and theirRussian 
officers possess military experience and skill. In default of 
foreign interference, no early successes of the Servians will 
decide the contest. The whole population of the Princi- 
pality is about a million, of whom it may be supposed that 
one-fifth are males of full age. It is undoubtedly practicable 
to bring into the field a large proportion of the inha- 
bitants of an imperfectly civilized country ; but the state- 
ment that 140,000 men are in arms must be rejected as in- 
credible. The greatest exertions which have been made by 
modern nations in defensive war are those of Prussia in 
1813, and of the Southern Confederacy during the American 
Civil War. The Prussian army included one-twentiethof the 
whole population ; the Southern States sent about the same 
proportion to the field; and perhaps one-fifteenth of the 
Servians may be in the ranks of the army. If the war pro- 
ceeds, both Servia and Montenegro will probably be crushed 
by superior numbers. Grave diplomatic difficulties will in 
that case ensue, unless indeed a general war should have 
already commenced. One of the many difficulties of the 
Eastern question consists in the impossibility of allowing 
any Christian population to be subjected or restored to 
Mahometan government. The readiness of the Servians 
for war is in a great measure explained by their confidence 
of immunity. In the last resort they are secure from abso- 
lute subjugation, while success may be rewarded by an 
increase of territory and power. It is not surprising that 
the Turks bitterly resent the provocation offered by enemies . 
who fight on unequal terms. 

It is scarcely probable that the Turkish Government 
will buy off the Servians by a concession of territory. 
Even if it were possible to abandon the Mussulmans of 
Herzegovina to the mercies of a hostile Government, the 
present crisis affords the best proof that it is impossible to 
appease the animosity of the Slavonic Christians. For two 
or three generations Servia has been practically indepen- 
dent; and, since the evacuation of Belgrade and other 
fortresses by the Turkish garrisons a few years ago, the 
Government of the Principality has no assignable cause of 
quarrel with Turkey. It is probable that the pathy of 
the free Servians with their neighbours under Tarkish rule 
is in some degree genuine; but their own grievances are 
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not so much imaginary as non-existent. It is possible that 
war may sometimes be morally justified on grounds of eth- 
nological relation or of religious communion ; but the Porte 
cannot be expected to appreciate the chivalrous sentiments 
of enemies who must appear to it as wanton aggressors. It 
is still more to the purpose that experience has shown that 
the Servians cannot be trusted to observe the terms of any 
convention. When, under European mediation and dictation, 
the Turkish garrisons were withdrawn, the Servian Govern- 
ment of the day probably gave ample assurances of friendship 
and allegiance. If Herzegovina were attached to Servia, 
a peace of a few years or a few months would be followed 
by the offer of Servian aid to the Bosnian insurgents, and 
by a further demand of territory. A benevolent and ex- 
duties interest in the welfare of Eastern Christians is 
sometimes liable to come into collision with a sense of 
justice. It is difficult to see what the Turks can do to 
avert hostilities which are not even professedly justified 
by any kind of provocation. To its own revolted subjects 
the.Porte can offer beneficial or plausible reforms. The 
Servians cannot be relieved from a domination which has 
long ceased to exist. If they are determined to fight, 
Turkey has no choice but to accept the challenge. 

Lord Dersy’s statements in the House ot Lords on 
Monday last were all that could be expected, and perhaps all 
that it would have been prudent to wish. They conveyed 
no information which was not already perfectly familiar to 
all politicians ; but it is a negative gain to learn that Min- 
isters share both the general opinion and to some extent 
the general ignorance. Lord Dersy, as late as Thursday 
last, was unable to say whether Servia would go to war, 
and it may be doubted whether the secret has long been 
known even to the Servian Government. It is perhaps worth 
while to remind pugnacious philanthropists that England 
has made far greater efforts than any other Power to 
improve the condition of the Christians in Turkey. The 
present Government has, with the full assent of the 
country, persisted in the friendly and pacific policy which 
has for a hundred years been a national tradition. It is 
possible that a change of circumstances may render neces- 
sary the adoption of a different system; but it was well 
to exhaust the chances of peaceful improvement before 


precipitating an appeal to arms. 


EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 


yo papers which have been recently presented to Par- 
liament carry on the history of the dealings of the 
English Government with Egyptian finance from the end 
of the mission of Mr. Cave to the time when the unhappy 
Kuepive was finally abandoned to his fate. For weeks and 
even months the Government discussed the question 
whether it would so far commit itself as to mention to the 
Kupepive the name of a Commissioner whom the Kuepive 
was to appoint and pay. At last it found a reason or an 
excuse for not affording him even this slight amount of 
help. England was kept clear of all responsibility, and so 
far we have reason to be glad. But the Kuepive 
was hardly treated. His affairs were investigated, 
his hopes excited; he got abundant lectures, and 
many outpourings of severe criticism, but nothing more. 
He must have been cruelly disappointed. He did not want 
to have Mr. Cave sent to him; but when Mr. Cave came, 
he told him all that Mr. Cave wanted to know. Why 
should he have been asked to explain all his financial diffi- 
culties to an English Minister? The inquiry which Mr. 
Cave instituted was not made for our benefit. The 
Government -has repeatedly and consistently declared 
that it did not want any assurance of the ability of the 
Kuepive to pay the interest on the purchase-money of the 
Canal shares. It inquired into the embarrassments of the 
Kuepive beeause it chose to say that it was for his benefit 
that it should ferret out certain facts and lay them before 
the world. It took advantage of the influence which 
the Canal purchase had given it in order to make a state- 
ment as to the financial position of Egypt for the exclusive 
benefit of those who chose to deal in Egyptian securities. 
What would Spain think if we proposed to treat it in the 
same way—if we were to say to the Spanish Government 
that, if they told us all their seerets, we would in the hand- 
somest way pay the cost of printing and publishing thém ? 
Of course the Kuepive hoped that very much more was 
meant, and that England really intended to help him when 
Mr. Cave came armed with all the authority of the English 


Ministry to look into his affairs. It seemed to him a 
very small thing to ask, in return for the information 
he gave, that England should mevely suggest the 
name of a Commissioner to him, when France and Italy, 
who had never inquired at all, and had not published any- 
thing about him, were quite willing to go so far. Lord 
Dersy was right in refusing to name a Commissioner ; for, 
as he justly said, if the appointment was to be taken ag 
indicating an approval of a particular scheme, it was not 
for him to name a Commissioner who was to take part in 
working a scheme that was not workable; and the final 
scheme of the Kuepive was very far from being workable. 
The importance attached to the appointment of an English 
Commissioner is flattering to our national pride. It seemed. 
to the Kuepive as if it were getting but very little to secure 
an Italian, and even a French, Commissioner, so long as 
an English Commissioner was not to be had. But then 
what was Mr. Cave sent for unless England was to do 
something ? 


As the Kuepive was hopelessly insolvent throughout, 
and nothing could have really saved him, and the English 
Government was quite right to keep entirely clear of him 
and his difficulties, it may be said that no real harm was 
done to him by Mr. Cavz’s mission and the disappointment 
it caused. It merely gave him a certain amount of extra 
mortification and annoyance. But it is to be regretted 
that even this addition to his many burdens was gratui- 
tously imposed on him by an English Ministry. Not only 
did Mr. Cave’s mission do him no good and raise in him 
false hopes, but it was so used as to torture him in a very 
needless way. The publication of Mr. Cavz’s Report was 
ingeniously managed so as to do the Kueptive all the dis- 
credit possible. He was asked whether he assented to the 
publication, and he replied that he did not like it to 
be published, unless at the same time it were announced that 
an English Commissioner was to be named. If his credit 
was to be impaired with one hand, he wished it to be main- 
tained with the other. Mr. Diskarii simply announced 
that the Kuepive objected to the publication. This was 
far worse for his credit than the publication of the Report 
would have been. A few days afterwards Lord Derrsy 
telegraphed that the withholding of the Report was doing 
Egyptian credit much harm, and the KueEpive assented to 
its publication. The English Government thus forced his 
hand, and made him agree that his secrets should be told 
to the world, while he was still hoping to form com. 
binations for which some degree of secrecy was es- 
sential. To the injury of publishing a statement 
about his affairs it added the injury of seeming to 
extort his assent when he wished for the conceal- 
ment of things that ought to be known. But this 
was by no means the only use which the English Govern- 
ment made of Mr. Cave’s Report. It afforded Lord Dersy 
a means of backing out of all assistance to Egypt, which he 
used in a way that was very hard on the Kaepive. Lord 
Dersy affected to treat Mr. Cave as the author of a perfect 
scheme for the restoration of Egyptian credit, from which 
the KueEpive was wantonly departing. The Kueprve was 
addressed as if, having been shown the right thing to do, 
he was persisting in doing the wrong thing. This way 
of treating matters made everything comfortable for Lord 
Dery, as it afforded him a pretext for letting the Kuepive 
drop; but it was scarcely a fair mode of treating this 
poor, bewildered, unhappy Prince. Mr. Cave never pro- 
posed a scheme that was in any way workable. All he said 
was that, if the floating debt could be converted at par into 
bonds for fifty years at 7 per cent., Egypt might possibly 
find the interest. Mr. Cave never explained how the 
holders of the floating debt were to be induced to accept 
the conversion of their claims, and this was always the 
stumbling-block over which the Kuepive could not pass. 
Mr. Cave did not make any practical suggestion. It was 
not his business to make any. All he made was a caleula- 
tion that, if something very improbable happened, then 
something else that was just possible might happen. 
It was treating the Kuepive like the dirt of the 
earth to call this a scheme, and lecture him for not 
adopting it. 

It happened that one day in April the French Am- 
BASSADOR could not see Lord Dersy, and was referred to 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, and the whole matter received 
a new treatment at the hands of the CHancEeLior of the 
Excuequer. He did not of course depart from the general 
line which Lord Dersy had taken up. But he looked at a 
matter of ‘finance with the eyes of a financier, and asked 
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one or two simple questions which went to the root of the 
matter. He suggested to the AmBAssaDoR, who was very 
anxious to secure the concurrence of England in the nomina- 
tion of Commissioners, that it would be ‘desirable to know, 
in the first place, how the control over Egyptian finance 
which it was proposed that the Commissioners should 
exercise could possibly be carric.! out; and, in the next 
place, how the conversion of the floating debt was to be 
managed. The AMBASSADOR replied, with the innocence of 
@ gentleman above details, that it was to be voluntary. 
Those who liked to take the new bonds might take them. 
Sir Srarrorp Norracore remarked that he could have 
understood what was meant if the Kuepive intended to 
impose a forced conversion, although that was a course 
which an English Government could not seem in any way 
to sanction ; but that he was at a loss to guess what it 
was supposed would happen if the holders of the 
floating debt declined to take the new bonds. All 
the objections to the scheme favoured in his vague 
and airy way by the French Amsassapor applied 
to Mr. Cavz’s scheme, if Mr. Cave can be said to 
have had a seheme. Mr. Cave never attempted to show 
how the conversion was to be effected. He never 
removed the objection that, if it was meant to be voluntary, 
it woald be impossible, and that if it was meant to be 
compulsory, it would be discreditable. In short, his scheme 
was only useful as a device for throwing the KHEDIVE over- 
board. Left alone, the KHepive soon went down into the sea 
of insolvency ; and he was driven into the hands of people 
who cared for nothing but making the best bargain for 
themselves as holders of the floating debt. The result 
was very prejudicial and very unjust to the holders 
of the funded debt. They had special securities, 
and these securities were taken from them for the benefit 
of their competitors ; while at the same time these competi- 
tors got a bonus of more than six millions sterling for con- 
senting to an arrangement so extravagantly favourable to 
them. Happily, the project has as yet been a total failure ; 
and it is possible that some proposal less adverse to the 
holders of the funded debt may still be made. It is not to 
be expected that the English Government should in any 
way interfere to see justice done to the holders of the 
funded debt. That bondholders should be left to look out 
for themselves is now an axiom of English politics; but 
the bondholders have much reason to regret that, up to 
a certain point, the Government did interfere in Egyptian 
finance, and so managed its interference as to discredit 
Egypt and predispose as much as possible the KuepIive 
and all concerned with Egyptian administration against any 
claims that English subjects may lrave to urge. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY. 


he Report of the Select Committee on the Railway 
Passenger Duty will probably create some surprise.\ 
Nearly every public writer and speaker on the subject who 
Fenn to advocate the public interest has, from the first 
beginning of the controversy, defended the expediency of 
the tax. The unanimous opinion of all persons connected 
with railways to the opposite effect has perhaps confirmed 
the impression. As it was obvious that the Companies 
were not disinterested in the matter, it was assumed by a 
common fallacy that they were wholly in the wrong. In 
one sense it is true that it is for the interest of the State 
to maintain every tax on a special class, because it in- 
creases the revenue, and supersedes the necessity of im- 
posing somealternative burden. The arguments of finance 
Ministers in support of special imposts are powerfully en- 
forced by the certainty that unequal taxes will be popular 
with all who escape them. A property-tax on peers would 
produce a large sum; and, when it had existed for a 
few years, it would be regarded as a permanent charge 
on the estates which it affected, and as an indispen- 
sable part of the fiscal system. A scrupulous Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might well hesitate to profit by the 
facility of oppressing small minorities. ‘The licence- 
tax on brewers affords a good illustration of the pleasure 
with which the House of Commons extorts money from 
bodies which are not powerful enough to resist. Year after 
year the remonstrance of the well-to-do sufferers is not 
only rejected, but ridiculed, partly because they are rich, 
and principally because they are few. It happens that from 
the nature of their trade they cannot add the amount of the 
tax to the retail price of beer; and consequently the con- 


sumers take no interest in a grievance which concerns the 
producers alone. Sir Srarrorp Norrucoge lately explained 
that brewers’ licences were originally substituted for the 
hop duty ; but, if the change had not taken place, the hop 
duty itself would long since have been repealed. The par- 
ticular tax probably does little harm ; but the reasons which 
are alleged in its defence show the danger of partial or ca- 
pricious fiscal legislation. There is no more reason for 
taxing brewers than for taxing tailors; and, unless the 
State has acquired a vested interest in the Passenger Duty, 
there is no more reason for taxing shareholders than for 
taxing the holders of any other kind of investment. 


Railway shareholders are much more numerous than 
brewers ; but they also are a minority, and the Companies 
into which they have been incorporated have for a long 
time been the favourite objects of popular invective. 
They and their predecessors in title have during fifty years 
entered into Parliamentary bargains which have on the 
whole not been disadvantageous to the community. The 
investment of 600,000,0001. at an average rate of between 
four and five per cent. has not been immoderately remunera- 
tive to the undertakers, and it has enormously increased 
the wealth, the comfort, and the general prosperity of the 
country. ‘The superiority of English to Continental rail- 
ways in comfort for passengers and in speed of conveyance 
both of persons and goods is seldom duly appreciated. 
Where there is one carriage in France there are two 
in England, and where there is one train there are 
three or four. Managers of goods traffic between Eng- 
land and the interior of the Continent find it impos- 
sible to induce their foreign partners to keep up on 
their part of the route the speed which is customary 
in England. It is proper that mismanagement, undue 
delay, and, above all, avoidable accident, should be vigi- 
lantly watched and practically resented; but habitual 
clamour against Railway Companies is unreasonable ; and 
even if it were better founded, popular prejudice ought not 
to express itself in the form of taxation. The writer of 
the City article in the Times, who has indeed advanced 
equally strange doctrines on many other subjects, lately 
declared that the State ought to appropriate everything above 
five per cent. of the dividends of railway shareholders. If 
his suggestion were adopted, it would reduce the average 
dividend for some years past perhaps to two per cent.; and 
if it had been adopted when existing railways were projected, 
they would never have been made at all. ‘here is no reason 
why the same theory of spoliation should not be applied to 
every other form of enterprise. It is true that few economic 
writers would be guilty of similar levity ; but in this as in 
other cases exaggeration and paradox represent a common 
error. 

The Select Committee on the Passenger Duty has arrived 
at conclusions exactly opposite to those which have been 
formed by the majority of writers on the subj It will 
be interesting to learn how far the Committee was divided 
in opinion, for it may be presumed that the decision was 
not unanimous. The authority of the Keport will of course 
depend mainly on the character aml reputation of the 
several members, and on their greater or less freedom from 
probable bias. The Report has at any rate the merit of being 
founded on evidence, or at least of having been drawn up 
with the advantage of much detailed intormation. The 
railway managers and directors who were examined are 
subject to the remark that they are interested witnesses ; 
nor could any witnesses have been produced on the other 
side whose adverse interest would have been equally strong. 
The principal officers of the Inland Revenue may be regarded 
as absolutely impartial, except as far as they may have an un- 
conscious bias and laudable leaning in favour of maintaining 
any branch of the public income. The recommendations of 
the Committee are sweeping and decisive. It is proposed 
that the tax shall be abolished as soon as the financial 
condition of the country permits, and that other changes 
shall be made at once. The Committee recommend that 
the tax shall cease to be levied on fares of a penny or 
under a penny per mile, and that in urban and suburban 
districts all fares up to ninepence shall be exempted. Par- 
liament is also reminded of the expediency of enforcing the 
obligation of maintaining ample passenger communication 
among all the stations on the line. The agitation against 
the passenger-tax was caused by the demand on the part 
of the Inland Revenue Office of passenger duty on the 
fast trains which began three or four years ago to carry 
third-class passengers at fares of apennya mile. The Com- 
panies were still exempt if they stopped the train at every 
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station ; but the official interpretation of the law proved | 
to be correct, and it was found that a penalty had been un-— 
intentionally imposed by law on improved accommodation 
for the poorer classes. Successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have declined either to correct an anomaly 
resulting from accident, or to take into consideration the 
exceptional case of urban railways. 


The passenger-tax was originally adopted as an equiva- 
lent for the heavy taxes which were then imposed cn other 
kinds of locomotion. It was reasonably considered that 
railways competed with roads, though it is now denied that 
roads compete with railways. For the benefit of the poorer 
class of passengers, an exemption was allowed on trains | 
stopping at every station with fares not exceeding a penny 
amile. Since that time the duty on hired horses and 
carriages and the duty on horses have been repealed, while 
the burden on railway passengers is retained. The case 
of the metropolitan railways, as stated by the Com- 
mittee, will perhaps surprise some of the assailants 
of the Companies. In 1865, on one of these railways, 
which is selected as a fair specimen, the Government 
taxation amounted in 1865 to 2.84 per cent. on the gross 
receipts. In the same year the tax on the gross receipts 
of the General Omnibus Company was 8.71 percent. In 
1875 the tax on the Omnibus Company had been reduced 
to 0.81 per cent., while the tax on the railway had risen to 
12.98 per cent. Cabs and omnibuses use the streets without 
payment, while the Companies have constructed their own 
roads, sometimes at the cost of more than 100,000l. a mile. 
Railway travelling between the West and East of London is 
more convenient and much more speedy than any other mode 
of moving ; and there is no reason why it should be specially 
discouraged by financial legislation. The Metropolitan 
District Railway, which doesincalculable service to the popu- 
lation, would never have been made if its financial results 
had been foreseen. The policy of treating the unfortunate 
owners as hostile monopolists is scarcely intelligible; for 
they have a monopoly, not of profit, but of public service. 
In this case the Companies would for the encouragement 
of traffic immediately give passengers the whole benefit of 
the reduction. If the tax were entirely abolished, the pro- 
vision of additional accommodation for passenger traffic 
would be greatly stimulated. Even if the other recom- 
mendations of the Committee are disregarded, it may be 
hoped that some instalment of justice will be allowed to 
strictly urban lines. The claim of an unlimited right to 
tax monopolies is made in forgetfulness of the concessions 
which have been granted on expressed conditions by Par- 
liament. Railways are only partially and metaphorically 
monopolies ; but any monopoly, as of a freehold estate, once 
legally enjoyed, is for purposes of taxation exactly like any 
other kind of property. Purchasers of shares have a right 
to look with confidence to the Acts of Parliament which are 
their title-deeds, and to invest their money in the belief 
that it will be only liable to its due share of public 
burdens. 


FRANCE, 


a speeches of some importance have latcly been 
made at Versailles. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that neither of them was made in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The new Legislature seems resolved not to risk its good fame 
by any show of want of moderation even in work ; and when 
political considerations demand, a speech, a banquet, or the 
meeting of one of the sections into which the Chamber 
is divided, is found to supply the required occasion. 
M. Gamperta has been speaking at a dinner given in 
honour of Hocue; M. Germain has been speaking at a 
meeting of the Left Centre, of which he is the leader ; and 
both politicians seem to have found it impossible to say 
anything new in praise of their respective parties. M. 
GamBeTra was exceedingly moderate and sensible. He 
chose to steer clear of ecclesiastical questions, and he 
consequently had no temptation to be anything else. So 
long as M. Gameverra has tor his adversary neither a priest 
nor a layman whom he suspects of sympathizing 
with the priests, he has perfect command over him- 
self. It is only when he is fighting the Church that 
he seems at all at a loss how to restrain his wrath. It is 
hard to say how far this apparently uncontrolled passion 
is a matter of calculation. Men who have their temper 


well in hand upon all points but one are rarely carried | 
very far by it even on this one point, and there are reasons 


which may make M. Gamserta not altogether disinclined 
to the reputation of inability to be moderate when the 
sins of the clerical party are under discussion. At the 
Hocue dinner, however, his oratory was of the calmest 
order. He defined very happily the distinction between 
the existing Republic and those that have preceded it. 
Formerly people became Republican through sentiment or 
passion, and because they approved of the Republican 
theory. Nowadays people have become Republicans under 


_ pressure of the need for national reconstruction, and be- 


cause they can no longer be patriotic under any other flag. 
M. Gamperra need not be understood to charge the Legi- 
timists with not caring for France. All that is necessary to 
make his words true is the admission that, in the mind of a 
true Legitimist, patriotism implies an unchanging desire to 
make France a monarchy. A Legitimist wishes to serve 
his country, not as his country wishes to be served, but as 
he thinks that she ought to be served. These men, as M. 
Gamperra himself said, though rebellious, are loyally re- 
bellious ; and therefore the object of the Republican party 
should be to gain them over, to unite them in the common 
pursuit of Republican ends, without asking from them any 
disclaimer of the ends which they have hitherto been pur- 
suing. The Republic, once established, must not be de- 
fended by violence or declamation. To employ either of these 
weapons is to put yourself into your enemy’s power, to let 
him choose the ground on which he will give battle, to be 
yourself the first to blunder, instead of leaving him to bear 
this distinction in your stead. It is not merely the Repub- 
lic that France stands in need of; she wants Republican order 
as well. And to secure this it is most important that the 
Republican triumph should not be too rapid or too com- 
plete. The obstacles the Republic finds in its path are, in 
@ way, a gracious gift of fortune. Majorities without ad- 
versaries are often majorities without an equilibrium. The 
absence of opposition only makes them more likely to go 
astray. ‘Until the Democracy is thoroughly master of 
“ itself, enlightened and habituated to carry out the wish 
“ of the country, what I wish is that my party shall have 
“ a hard life.” <A hard life will give it the discipline which 
it needs ; will teach it not to be discouraged by defeat, nor 
carried away by victory; will enable it to convince every 
unprejudiced Frenchman that, under the institutions 
which it favours, all the essentials of orderly government 
are to be had as completely as under any other form of 
government. 


M. Germain preached much the same sermon from a 
different text. There was less about the Republic, but 
there was much the same definition of what there remains 
for the Republic to do.* Above all things, the country must 
not be startled. Even legislation and Parliamentary discus- 
sion should be kept within the narrowest possible limits. 
The work immediately lying before the Legislature is of a 
severely practical kind. Financial proposals have to be 
considered; grants in aid of education have to be in- 
creased ; public works have to be developed. The most 
important men in the Cabinet are the Minister of Public 
Instruction and the Minister of Public Works. Upon the 
one it will devolve to hasten the moment when schools will 
be within the reach of all. Upon the other will come the 
duty of completing railways, improving canals, deepening 
ports, making rvads, undertaking irrigation works. No 
additional taxation will be needed for the accomplishment 
of these beneficent ends. ‘The natural increase of the 
revenue will provide for them all. This is a programme 
which can hardly fail to make the Republic popular with 
moderate men; and, in presence of such programmes, it 
will soon be impossible for the adversaries of the 
Republic to contend that the natural interests of 
the country are in any way neglected. The Em- 
pire itself did not pay more attention to the sober 
business of practical lite. There is not a peasant in France 
who is not concerned in one or other of the objects on 
which it is proposed that the public money should be 
spent. He wants a road to carry his produce to the nearest 
market. He wants a railway to give him the command of 
some more distant market. He wants a canal to give him 
cheaper carriage than, in the absence of competition, he can 
obtain either by road or rail. Probably there have been 
times within the last five years when he has looked back 
with regret to the hopes which the Empire used to hold 
out to him in these respects. He turned Republican after 
1870 because the Empire did not give him the security 
from foreign invasion which it had promised; but, as the 


, recollections of the war have grown fainter, the regrets 
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for the money which under the Empire used to be forth- 
coming for local improvements may be supposed to have 
grown keener. M. Germain’s speech aims at checking 
these regrets by the resumption of the public works, the 
cessation of which called them forth in the first instance. 
And the difference will be that, under the present Govern- 
ment, such works as are undertaken will be honestly carried 
out; whereas under the Empire, if the works were not 
wanted for show, the money appropriated to them stood a 
good chance of being devoted to other and less credit- 
able purposes. 

With this substantial agreement between the Left, as 
represented by M. Gamperra,and the Left Centre, as re- 
presented by M. Germain, there ought to be no great diffi- 
culty in dealing with the only question on which there is 
any threatening of Republican disunion. The Committee 
on the new municipal law are slow in presenting their 
Report; and it is suspected,that the motive of the delay is 
a desire to devise some compromise on which the 
Government and the more advanced Republicans can 
agree. There is something edifying in the horror alike of 
Bonapartists and Royalists at the indignity to which the 
country is subjected by the postponement of the discussion in 
the Chamber. M. Jouiois tried on Thursday to persuade 
the Chamber to invite the Committee to make their report 
within a week. The President would not allow this 
motion to be taken out of its course, but ruled that it must 
go before the Bureaux in the ordinary way, thus extri- 
cating the Left from the dilemma of either postponing the 
discussion on a Bill in which their constituencies are 
greatly interested, or breaking up negotiations which may 
only need a little time to bear useful fruit. The Duke of 
RocwHeEroucavuLp thereupon tried to undo what the President 
of the Chamber had done, by moving that the Bureaux 
should meet immediately. But no party can be held bound 
to dispense with the ordinary rules of the Chamber in 
order to hasten the fulfilment of its wishes, and the Left 
felt no difficulty in voting against the motion. The meet- 
ing of the Bureaux is now fixed for next Thursday, so that 
at least a week, and probably several additional days, have 
been gained for the cause of moderate counsels. 


PAPAL SCOLDING. 


PE PIUS IX. probably excels all ancient and modern 

practitioners in the art of scolding. A hundred and 
fifty years ago great scholars were in the habit of making 
— critical difference a pretext for personal attacks on 
rivals who might have the misfortune to hold a different 
opinion from themselves. Some of their most learned suc- 
cessors in the present day are nearly as candid in the ex- 
pression of their one-sided enmities; but secular charges 
of ignorance, dishonesty, and dulness are deficient in the 
seasoning of theological commination. The Popr, who, 
though he never leaves Rome, is now frequently seen by 
miraculous visionaries in various parts of Europe, has in 
other respects also assumed to himself some of the attri- 
butes of a disembodied Saint. His interpretations of the 
counsels of Heaven, though they are sometimes perplexing 
to the unfaithful, are promulgated with the confidence of 
an assessor who was present at the deliberation. It is 
intelligible that the signal failure of his long pontificate 
should appear to the Pore himself, not a result of error or 
impolicy, but a triumph of the powers of evil over a fault- 
less martyr. Itis indeed not exactly true that he is, as he 
says, @ prisoner ; but, as his meaning is obvious to all the 
world, his figurative language has no tendency to deceive. 
He has made up his mind that he will not set foot on the left 
bank of the Tiber, except as a sovereign, and the Italian 
Government is not willing to comply with the condi- 
tion. In the same sense a man is a prisoner if he 
is shut in by turnpikes, and resolved not to pay the toll. 
The Pore probably suffers as much from grief and irri- 
tation as if he were actually imprisoned ; and the physical 
conveniences of his actual condition perhaps appear to be 
too insignificant for notice. The mismanagement which 
has alienated every Catholic Government in Europe, and 


which has forced friendly Protestant Governments into an 
attitude of active hostility, cannot of course be attributed to | 
a Pontiff who seems to have almost forgotten the distinction | 
between personal and official infallibility. His faults are | 
to himself only wrongful sufferings; nor is he the first | 
who has identitied ill fortune with Divine approval, Ac- 
sording to Bacon, prosperity is the blessing of tho Old 


Testament, but adversity is the blessing of the New. The 
doctrine was once questioned by Bishop THiRLwatt, who, 
in answer to Dr. Newman, expressed a doubt whether 
national poverty and degradation were in themselves con- 
clusive demonstrations of the Divine favour; but it is 
perhaps natural that the Pore should adhere to an old and 
orthodox doctrine. 

It is startling to find that the meritorious property of 
bad luck is an exclusive attribute of the Pops. His loss 
of temporal power is a proof that he is in the right ; but in 
all other cases suffering and death are proofs that the 
victims are in the wrong. In his addresses to the German 
pilgrims and to the Cardinals, the Pope gloats over the 
tragic events which have befallen or may befall his enemies. 
He calls attention to the significant fact that Rarrazzi died 
without the sacraments ot the Church, as it would seem 
from the Pors’s statement, by an accident. The disasters 
which are incurred by the opponents of the Temporal Power 
are judgments, while the loss of his dominions by the Pops 
is only a proof of surpassing excellence. In the case of 
Ratrazzi it must be a comfort to reflect that the punish- 
ment is extreme and irremediable. Pius LX. is thought to 
have been by nature a kind-hearted man; but there is a 
certain connexion between reason and good feeling. Long 
practice in self-deceiving sophistry seems to have obliterated 
not only the faculty of reasoning, but the capacity of 
human sympathy. A much more singular boast of gratified 
vengeance is the Porr’s exultation over the deposition and 
death of the Sunray. His predecessors four hundred years 
ago might well rejoice in any misfortune which crippled 
the power or punished the arrogance of the most formidable 
enemy of Christendom. But poor AppuL Aziz never threat- 
ened Western Europe with invasion; nor indeed does the 
Pore object to him either as the chief of the infidels or as a 
dissolute and mischievous despot. It seems that the late 
Hussein Pasa was the unconscious instrument of revenge 
for a crime which neither he nor the Soutran would have 
understood. In a late dispute between those of the 
Armenian clergy who acknowledge the Popr’s supremacy 
and an independent body, the Suntan, who probably only 
signed a decree drawn up by a Minister, decided in favour 
of the schismatic party. Asput Aziz little thought that 
one of the most insignificant acts of his reign would be 
punished by the loss of his crown and his life. In this 
case also misfortune is the proof and the penalty of crime. 
It would be instructive to learn the special misconduct 
which accounts for the murder of Hussein. 


The next best thing to the death of an enemy is the hope 
that it will soon occur. The blessing of the Apocrypha, 
from which the Pops often draws illustrations, would 
seem to be the satisfaction derived from the death of 
sacrilegious kings. It is not clear from the Popnr’s com- 
placent allusions to ANriocHus and SENNACHERIB whether 
either or both of those potentates represents the King of 
Iraty or the German Emperor. The Pore confidently and 
cheerfally announces that sons will murder their fathers 
and fathers their sons, but nothing can be more improbable 
than that either the Empgror or the Kine should share the 
fate of SenNACHERIB. In the same apologue the Porz finds 
a prototype of himself or of the persecuted Church in the 
character of Topras, though the analogy is scarcely 
encouraging. Topsias, in the latter part of his life, found 
it expedient to leave his home at Nineveh, and to take 
refage at Ecbatana; whereas the Pore has abaniloncd any 
intention which he may have formed of dying in exile. 
Anti0cHUs, according to the Book of Maccabees, was not 
even murdered, but he failed in the siege of a Persian town. 
which he wished to plunder; he heard of the defeat of his 
general, Lysias, by Jupas MaccaBeEus ; and soon afterwards. 
he died. Perhaps Awntiocuus is held out to Vicror 
EMMANUEL rather as an example than asa warning ; for it is 
recorded that he attributed his misfortunes to his plunder 
of the Temple at Jerusalem ; and, possibly, if he had lived, 
he would have made restitution. Unfortunately the King 
of Iraty, when he was some years ago dangerously ill, 
declined to purchase the good offices of the Church by 
submission or repentance. At some future time he and 
the German Emperor will undoubtedly die like Anriocuus ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that either sovereign will 
previously surrender his conquests. 

Austria and France are not exempt from the warnings 
which are addressed to Germany and Italy. Both Powers, 
according to Pius IX., were formerly defenders of the 
Holy See, and both have abandoned their duty. ‘The con- 
sequence has been, that they first went to war with one 
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another, and that afterwards they were successively crushed 
by a common enemy. If the disasters of the defeated 
combatants at Solferino and Sedan were punishments for 
gin, it would seem to follow that the triumphs of the con- 
queror were rewards of virtue. Austria, which in vain 
endeavoured to defend her own influence in Italy against 
the schismatic Piedmontese, might seem entitled to more 

erous notice. Again, in the war of 1866 every Catholic 
in Europe who preferred sectarian to political consider- 
ations both desired the success of Austria and believed 
that it would redound to the advantage of the Church. 
Even the Porz, if he ever descends from his region of 
eurses and apocryphal examples, cannot but know that the 
French clergy, probably with his own sanction, impelled 
he Emperor by female and courtly influence into the war 
which resulted in his ruin. Notwithstanding the short- 


@omings of France, it was deemed intolerable that the 


ominant Power on the Continent should be ruled by a 

tant Government, and Naporeon III. was at the 

time of his fall the champion of the Church. In the mean- 
time the main offenders continue to flourish. England, 
which is schismatic, and Russia, which is both schismatic 
and persecuting, have shared in none of the misfortunes 
which have overtaken their orthodox neighbours. Protes- 
tant Germany, above all, has risen to an unprecedented 
height of prosperity, and apostate Italy has been admitted 
for the first time into the Council of Great Powers. It 
would be interesting to learn whether any human being, 
except the Porz as far as he is human, ever connected 
the follies, the crimes, and the punishment of AspuL 
Aziz with a miserable ecclesiastical squabble to which 
he must have been wholly indifferent. The crowds of 
votaries who form an audience for Papal addresses are 
almost as puzzling as the Holy Father himself. The 
twists and quirks and crotchets of a single intellect may be 
explained by personal eccentricity; but that hundreds or 
thousands of tolerably educated men should adopt the 
Pore’s vagaries is strange and mysterious. His public 


: sama are probably not delivered ex cathedrd, so that 


queerest paradoxes which they contain may perhaps be 
reconcilable with infallibility ; but the head of a great re- 
ligious communion might be expected not to fall below the 
intellectual level of an ordinary priest. If the tree is known 
by its fruit, it is for political botanists to define the plant of 
which the fruit is nonsense. 


MISS MARTINEAU. 
HE honourable, happy, and useful life of Miss Marri- 


NEAU was brought to a close on Tuesday. She died | 
_ at the age of seventy-four, after having borne with cheer. — 
fulness and courage the constant expectation of death for a_ 


of a century. The complete autobiography which 
has left behind her will give a full record of a life 
which was both eventful and interesting so far as this is 
possible for the life of an unmarried woman ; and a sum- 
mary of this autobiography, also written by herself, and con- 
fided to, and now published by, the editor of the Daily News, 


describes the chief incidents of her history. Descended © 


from a French Protestant family exiled by the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes and long settled at Norwich, she 
had in early youth the advantages of a home where educa- 
tion was treated as the chicf good of life, discipline was 
maintained, and economy enforced. Her natural taste for 
study was fostered by the calamity of deafness, which just 
at her entrance into womanhood came to exclude her 
from many of the ordinary pleasures and diversions of 
society. She gained a little practice in composition by 
writing for religious periodicals ; but it was not until she 
was nearly thirty that she had formed and completed a design 
which had both originality and merit. Even then she found 
it almost impossible to induce a publisher to undertake 
the risk of giving to the world her Politico-Economical 
Tales. This difficulty overcome, and her tales published, 
she passed at once into a position of gratifying notoriety, 
dined out six days a week, and was reported to have com- 
her tales with the secret aid of Lord Brovcnay, it 

ing assumed that a mere unassisted woman could not 
comprehend the limited amount of political economy em- 
bodied in them. Other stories and other discussions 
of economical questions followed, until she was launched 
into a new field by a visit she paid to the United 
States. Received there at first with a not unbe- 
fitting rapture, she soon experienced the fickleness 


of popular favour, and praise and flattery were ex- 
changed for the wildest abuse, personal insults, and per- 
sonal danger, when it was discovered that she saw a defici- 
ency in the manners, and even in the morals, of those ardent 
defenders of slavery who shot and whipped all who dis- 
agreed with them. She returned to England to write her 
impressions of America, and she was induced by the in- 
defatigable zeal of her publishers to write more than she 
intended or wished. The same fault indeed pursued her 
through life, and she was often badgered into composing 
fictions, for which she had no inclination, by the pertinacity 
of admiring editors. A severe illness, which her doctors pro- 
nouncedmust terminate fatally, was, as she believed, not only 
arrested, but removed, by the use of mesmerism, and she ex- 
posed herself to much obloquy by stating in printhow she had 
managed to live by irregular means, when, according to all 
received rules, she was bound to die. When quite recovered, 
she undertook theconsiderable task of her History of England 
during the thirty years that followed the Peace of Vienna; 
and in this composition she found not only an opportunity 
of showing her industry, her powers of compilation, and 
her skill in marshalling facts, but an opening for the exer- 
cise of that complete impartiality to which she was de- 
lighted to think she had earned an honourable title by her 
refusal of a pension tendered to her, with his usual kind- 
ness and courtesy, by Lord Mex.sourne. To recruit herself 
from the fatigue of a laborious work she took a tour in the 
East, and on her return she showed how far she had 
wandered from the dogmatic traditions of her youth by her 
work on Eastern Life, which was soon followed by a more 
audacions publication, that of her Correspondence with Mr. 
Arxinson, who had been her guide, philosopher, and friend 
in the paths of what is now known as Agnosticism. Her 
later years were occupied with a treatise on Household 
Education, a summary of Comrte’s philosophy, a Guide to 
the Lakes, and a series of biographical articles published 
in the Daily News. As years came upon her and her health 
| grew more and more enfeebled, she gradually gave up 
writing, and devoted herself to the cultivation of social ties 
and to the prosecution of useful works, by which her resi- 
dence at Ambleside was eonstantly sweetened and ennobled. 
It was there she died; and if she may be said to have 
almost outlived her literary fame, it will be many years 
before the memory of her varied usefulness, her energetic 
kindness, her heroic patience fades away in the district 
where she passed so many years of combined activity and 
suffering. 

Miss Martineau had the great merit of correctly esti- 
mating the nature and extent of her own powers. In the 
summary of her life she judges, and judges with modesty 
and accuracy, exactly what she could and could not do. 
She was perfectly aware that she had not got originality 
of thought. What she had was originality of treatment. 
She comprehended the grounds on which political eeono- 
mists attacked the old Poor-laws, and she made a field for 
herself by popularizing their reasonings and conclusions. 
|The form she adopted was that of tales with a purpose; 
and although such tales are now gone out of fashion since 
it has been discovered that, with a complete command 

of characters and events, novelists may prove any- 
thing, there was a time when tales like those of 
Miss Martineau had all the power of novelty. Her 
| mind, receptive, though not creative, was singularly clear, 
| and it was a delight to her to bring down the thoughts of 
| the few to the level of the many. To try to make ComrE 
intelligible was to her a task as pleasant as it was difficult. 
To clearness she added courage, and was never deterred 
from saying what she wished by the thought of unpopu- 
larity. She did not delude herself into the notion t 
| her views of the origin of religion, or her agnostic theories, 
| were specially her own ; but she found a satisfaction in 
'them, and she desired that her satisfaction should be 
shared by kindred minds. Her clearness of vision, 
her love of exactitude, and her power of putting 
| before others what she herself saw, were displayed perhaps 
with the best and happiest results when she was dealing 
with the facts of her own personal experience. Nothin 
was too small for her, if to describe it and to dwell on it 
could add to the happiness of the humblest of human 
beings. She wrote a sketch of the duties of a maid-of-all- 
work, and of the best mode of discharging them ; and she 
wrote it so well that ingenious critics, with their habitual 
impulsiveness, confidently stated that she had been a maid- 
| of-all-work herself. She lived in the Lake district, and 
wrote one of the best of guide-books to teach others to go 
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readable, and traced the origin of four religions. 


example. 


XUM 


and look where she had gone and gazed. She owned two 
acres of land, which she farmed after a fashion of her own, 
and she published a treatise to explain how much the 
energy of woman, can get out of that limited amount of soil. 
She says with pride, in the conclusion of her summary, that 
her treatise on Household Education is more popular than 
almost any other of her works. That she should allow that 
a book about servants was quite the most popular she had 


_ written was more than could have been fairly expected froma 


woman who had written a History of England, made Comte 
But the 
pleasure with which she grasped the thought that her 
efforts to make households more orderly had been widely 
appreciated was perfectly unaffected. To be useful to 
others was, after al], the first and dearest wish of her 
heart. 


It may also be said that it was her good fortune to be 
exactly suited to the times in which she lived. The work 
she could do was a kind of work which her generation 
needed. There is so little bitterness now in politics that it is 
hard to realize the jealousy and rancour, the social divisions, 
the asperities of manner and thought which marked the 

riod that began with the agitation of the first Reform 

ill. An impartial History of England was then something 
equally new and valuable. Now the principles of political 
economy are accepted, and it is principally with the limita- 
tions of those principles that we are concerned. But when 
Ss economy first appeared as a practical power in 

nglish politics, it was regarded as something at once 
eminently subversive and odiously dry ; and it was a real 
help to it when a woman strewed roses in its arid path by 
embodying its doctrines in a series of instructive and enter- 
taining fictions. At present we are so accustomed to every 
one telling us in print every fact about their souls and bodies 
that it seems almost incredible that a woman sliould be at- 
tacked in the way Miss Martineau was for saying that 
mesmerism had cured her. But some one must first 
bell the cat, and Miss Martineau belled it; and she 
and some others like her belled it so effectually that, ifany 
one now told us that he had got a little demon in his 
pocket which, when he was faint, pinched him till he got 
well, we should merely ask in which pocket he had got it. 
Except in small provincial circles, religious toleration is 
now so complete that a man may, in proclaiming himself 
an agnostic or a mystic, count on the complete indifference 
of his friends, if he has the qualities of heart and mind to 
attract them, and of his acquaintance, if he has the means 
befitting his position. When Miss Marrieav wrote, 
things were different, and she helped to create the differ- 
ence. That the rich should not merely give to the poor, 
but think about them, is now an axiom of English society ; 
but it is not very long since the notion that a person w 
employed a maid-of-all-work should study the lot of maids- 
of-all-work generally seemed a wild and visionary extrava- 
gance. Miss Martineau did all these things,and it is perhaps 
owing to the success she achieved that she has been in 
recent years somewhat forgotten. Possibly, however, the 
value of her life has not yet passed away, and some of the 
lessons she practically taught need to be learned by her 
sisters. She had the merits of strong-minded women, 
without a trace of their faults. No woman was ever less 
desirous to parade herself before the public. She buried 
herself in the country in order that she might have a house 
of her own, with home duties and tiny local interests. She 
was not the patroness, but the friend, of the lowest of her 
neighbours. She did little things well, almost too well 
perhaps to permit the hope that many will follow her 
here are not many elderly single women 
with heart disease who can be expected to try 
little experiments in farming. But if she was superior to 
most of those who in some degree resemble her, she always 
kept the right path. The happiest life of a woman is 
perhaps attained when she adopts the opinions of a reason- 
ably intelligent husband and conscientiously thinks they 
are her own. But all women cannot be happy in this 
way; and women who from isolation or the impulses of 
their nature are driven to think and feel for themselves, 
are at their best when, to the courage and clearness and 
industry of Miss Marrimeav, they unite her love of private 
usefulness and her ardour for the well-being of a small, 
well-known circle. 


THE LAND DEBATES, 


it is unfortunate that the time of Parliament should just 
now be wasted in idle speculative debates when so many 
subjects of practical importance claim attention. On 
Wednesday—but a Wednesday, perhaps, does not so much 
matter—there was a long discussion on Mr. Porrer’s Real 
Estate Intestacy Bill; and Thursday night, notwithstandi 
the pressure of Government business which is pleaded as 
an excuse for giving up the Bankruptcy and other important 
Bills, was thrown away on Mr. Burr's absurd scheme for 
applying communistic principles to landed property in 
Ireland. What strikes one with regard to Mr. Porrer’s 
Bill is that it has a strong resemblance to some other 
little bills which are occasionally heard of. Confiding 
persons are sometimes asked to their names on 
the back of documents of this kind on the assurance 
that it is a mere matter of form, and that no harm 
will come of it; but subsequent experience is apt to 
show that they would have done well to be more 
cautious. Mr. Porrer and the various speakers who sup- 
ported him on Wednesday mainly directed their arguments 
to show that the measure would have little or no effect 
on the actual distribution of real property ; and this is no 
doubt true in so far as thedirect and immediate effect of such 
a law is concerned, for the simple reason that the cases in 
which it would apply would probably be very rare. As it 
is, there are very few cases in which intes occurs in con- 
nexion with real property ; and if the Bill passed, it would 
only give those who disliked the method of appropriation 
prescribed a special reason for making a will. The first 
question to be asked in such a case is, therefore, is there 
really a practical grievance, and what does it amount 
to? In the course of the debate a case was men- 
tioned of a farmer who had just put his money into 
a little estate, and was thrown out of his gig and killed on 
his way home from his lawyer's, before he had time to 
make a will, the consequence being that the whole of his 
property went to the eldest son, and the widow and 
children were thrown on the parish, while, if he had only 
been killed when going to the solicitor’s, the property 
would have been divided between the wife and the children. 
This is only one of those hard cases which, according to a 
well-known dictum, make bad law; and it is idle to at- 
tempt to shape broad legislation to meet a possible con- 
tingency which may happen once in a century or two. 
Even in this very exceptional case it might be supposed 
that the heir, if only from a sense of decency, would do 
something for his relatives. As a matter of fact, in 
the few cases of intestacy which occur it usually happens 
that the operation of the law corresponds to the designs 
of the deceased. It is bewildering to read the accounts 
of contemporary society in this country which were 
gravely given in the House of Commons by members who 
live in the midst of it. To listen to some of them, one 
would imagine that it is the constant and notorious habit 
of landowners in this country to leave their widows and 
daughters to beggary, and to do nothing for their younger 
sons, while they heap up property on the heir. Nothing 
could be more contrary to the truth, as amy one can see 
for himself who looks about him in real life. That there 
may be cases in which the widow or younger children are 
hardly dealt with cannot be denied ; but then there are 
also cases in which the eldest son suffers, receiving perhaps 
an estate while the money necessary to maintain it goes 
elsewhere. There will always be an opening for caprice or 
injustice in the di 1 of property, and this would not be 
affected by the Bill. It happens, as a rule, that most 
people who possess real estate have also personalty, and 
the personalty usually provides for the family. The 
widow has her jointure, the younger sons are started in 
life, and the danghters have also each a portion. There 
is nothing to prevent an owner of real estate from setting 
aside part of his revenues during hfetime as a provision 
for his family ; and it is certainly not a common fault with 
English fathers to neglect their children, nor do we believe 
that eldest sons are usually so devoid of natural affection 
as to leave their nearest relatives to the parish when they 
themselves come into wealth. 

These, then, are the plain facts—that there are very 
few cases to which the Act would apply; that in general 
these are cases in which the operation of the law agrees 
pretty much with the intentions which the deceased would 
probably have expressed in a will; and that, as far as the 
general influence of the rule of primogeniture is felt, it is not 
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touched by the proposal now made. It follows, therefore, 
that it must be for some other, and ulterior, object that 
the Bill is so keenly pressed, and this it is not difficult to 
discover. It is not to the direct, but to the indirect, effect 
of a change in the law that those who support this Bill 
look for the results which they desire. They think, and 
perhaps truly, that the passing of such a Bill would be a 
serious blow to the principle of primogeniture at large ; 
it would be said that the highest political wisdom had 
condemned it, and by and by it might come to be 
asked whether this sort of wickedness should be left 
at the option of individuals. Even if the new law 

ved to be in itself inoperative, or nearly so, it would 
Ssdhenee a step gained as a pretext or precedent for 
Nor is it any secret what 
is the source of this agitation. It is hostility to the family 

inciple which has hitherto been the basis of English life. 
Mr. Lowe said that the solution of the question propounded 
by the Bill must depend upon the answer which was given 
to another question—What were the considerations which 


ought to influence a man when he sat down to 


make a will? But this opens up a very large subject. 
Whether the system of eldest sons is or is not a beneficial 
one is a question which may be fairly argued, and any logical 
influence may be brought to bear on public opinion on that 
point so as to persuade men to make their wills on a 
different principle. But it does not follow that the State 
ought to set itself up in such a case to determine authorita- 
tively what it is, in Mr. Lowe’s words, that “ duty, 
“ justice, honour, and obligation” require as between a 
man and his relatives. That when a man dies without 
making a will the State must decide how his property 
shall be divided, is clear enough; but on what principle is 
it to decide, and what should that principle be? The 
natural and common-sense way would be, of course, to 
find out what is the general usage which people adopt 
when left to themselves, and to follow that. It has not 
hitherto been supposed to be part of the duty of the 
State, nor is it practically within its power, to educate 
fathers in the detailed management of family affairs ; and 
if it once entered upon this task, it would find that it had 
launched itself on dangerous waters. The principle 
of the law as to wills is that a man has a right to 
make a will according to his own ideas, unless 
they are absolutely impracticable or hurtful to society. 
But what right has the State to step in and declare, with 
all the authority belonging to it, that a certain way 
of leaving property is a bad way, and ought to be given 
up, and that another way is, as Mr. Baxter said, a natural 
and Christian-like course,and ought to be adopted? It istrue 
that people would for a time perhaps be allowed to choose 
for themselves whether they would act on this advice; but 
the mere proclamation of an opinion on the subject by the 
State would necessarily have a serious influence. When 
it is asked why one rule should be followed in regard to 
real, and another in regard to personal property, the answer 
is obviously that they differ in their use and character, and 
require to be treated differently. Money may be invested 
and recovered with interest ; but land once sold in patches 
is with difficulty put together again. There can be nothing 
more unreasonable or absurd than to denounce the working 
of primogeniture as a selfish and cruel injustice. It is a 
legitimate object of ambition to found a family which shall 
not be immediately broken up, and have its property and in- 
fluence dissipated by subdivision. This has always been a 
strong fibre in English society; and the experience of 
generations has shown in the clearest ible way 
that, on the whole, it works well for all concerned. 
When the father dies, the family remains ; and the eldest 
son takes his father’s place as administrator of the pro- 
perty, with obligations as to those about him, which, if not 
enforced by law, are practically well understood and ful- 
filled. The younger children are thus usually able to maintain 
@ position not inconsistent with their habits and preten- 
sions; and there is also an advantage to the community in 
the fusion of classes which results from the necessity of 
personal exertion imposed upon them. A system which 
produces such results, consolidating not only the property 
of families, but the stability of the country, is surely not 
to be branded offhand as monstrous and un-Christian-like. 
Moreover this is not merely a question of large estates ; it 
also affects a great many small ones, in the hands, as recent 
statistics have shown, of freeholders, members of Building 
Societies, and other scattered owners; and immense con- 
fusion would inevitably be produced by any change in the 


law which multiplied legal difficulties and expenses, and 
placed an embarrassing responsibility on the Executive. 
The Real Estate Intestacy Bill may seem a small and simple 
question in itself, but it is only the outer fringe of a large 
subject. 

As for Mr. Burtt’s preposterous measure, the only remark 
that need be made is that it is surprising it should have 
been thought worth while to give any serious considera- 
tion to such a piece of impracticable absurdity. The 
character of the measure, as well as of Mr. Burt’s states- 
manship, is sufficiently indicated in the proposal that the 
tenants now in possession of the agricultural lands of Ire- 
land should remain in possession for ever, free from all 
process of ejectment, unless they can be shown to be mali- 
ciously wasting the soil. 


THE HOLBORN IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


N= quite a year ago the Medical Officer of the Holborn 

District Board made an official representation under 
the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act with regard to 
the sanitary condition of a district of which St. Alban’s 
Church may be roughly taken as the centre. The Metro- 
politan Board thereupon viewed the site, satisfied them- 
selves that the representations of the Medical Officer were 
well founded, declared the district referred to an unhealthy 
area under the Act, and instructed Sir JosrpH BazaLGEetTrTe 
and Mr. Vutiiamy to prepare a scheme for its improvement. 
The area in question contains about ten and a half acres, 
one-fourth of which is occupied by business premises, while 
the rest is covered by a low class of houses, courts, and 
alleys. Sir Josern Bazarcetre’s Report begins by the 
admission that, but for considerations of economy, it might 
be better to clear away even the business premises, and 
spread the population over the entire space. This plan, 
however, would have increased the cost of the scheme 
by at least one-half, and Sir Josep Bazatcerre and Mr. 
VULLIAMyY very properly determined that, as it was possible 
to provide the required accommodation for the displaced 
inhabitants without pushing the process of reconstruction 
to this length, the cheaper plan should be preferred. The 
factories, together with certain shops, situate within the 
area were therefore to be left, but all the dwelling-houses 
were to be removed, and the space to be opened up for 
access, light, and air by the construction of four new streets 
and five paved footways. The Report calculated that the 
new buildings to be erected on the sites thus cleared would 
contain about 1,000 tenements of one room each, 400 of 
two rooms each, and 100 of three rooms each, and that 
these rooms, if let at the present average rents, would 
produce a yearly income of about 16,0001. It is not per- 
fectly clear, we may say in passing, by what process this 
conclusion was arrived at. ‘I'he number of rooms which it 
was proposed to pull down was 2,234, whereas the number of 
rooms it was proposed to erect was only 2,100, so that, if the 
rents remained the same, it would seem that the new rooms 
must bring in some 700l. a year less than the old ones, 

The Metropolitan Board took this scheme into con- 
sideration, and finally adopted it, with many modifications. 
It is difficult without the aid of maps to convey an in- 
telligible notion of the nature of these modifications; but 
it may be said roughly that, of the proposed new streets 
forty feet broad, one was converted into a paved foot- 
way, another was carried but a little way into the 
instead of being taken completely across it, while a third 
was mulcted of five feet of its width; and that, of the 
five proposed new footways, three disappear altogether. 
Corresponding alterations were introduced in the spaces 
appropriated for new buildings. The principle on which 
the Report was based was that all the houses now occupied 
by poor inhabitants in the condemned area were to be 
pulled down. The principle on which the Metro- 
politan Board seem to have proceeded was to pull 
down some houses here and there, and to leave the 
rest standing. Thus the space between an existing 
alley called Baldwin’s Gardens anda proposed new street 
appears in Sir Joseru Bazatcerre’s map entirely covered 
with new blocks of houses. In the Board’s map it has 
blocks of houses on the side of the new street, and three 
isolated blocks in other parts of the space, but Baldwin’s 
Gardens remain, and the courts leading out of them re- 
main. The space between Dorrington Street and Greville 
Street is treated in the same way. The Engineer’s ma 
shows it completely crossed by new buildings; the Board’s 
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map shows it partly faced on the north by new buildings, 
but left just as it is on the north-east, east, and south 
sides. In fact, whereas the Report dealt with the area as 
a whole and parcelled it out completely into new streets 
and houses, the scheme adopted by the Board merely dealt 
with the fringes of the area, and left many of the con- 
demned sites untouched. The second thoughts of the 
Metropolitan Board were even more modest than their first. 
Instead of dealing as they had at first proposed with the 
fringes of the condemned area, they contented themselves 
with treating a single corner of it. The 2,234 rooms, with 
their population of 5,515 persons, which Sir JosepH Baza.- 
cette and Mr. Vutuamy had proposed to deal with, 
dwindled down finally to 582 rooms with a population of 
1,611 persons. 

When this amended scheme came before the SrcreTary 
of Starz, it was rejected on the double ground that, as 
originally proposed, it was inadequate, and that, as modi- 
fied, it was still more inadequate. We know only the results 
at which Mr. Cross arrived, and not the process by which 
he arrived at them ; but the case, as stated by the Metro- 
politan Board, seems to justify Mr. Cross’s action, even in 
the absence of the arguments on which that action rests. 
It will be seen that the Board are arraigned on two 
charges—first, that they unduly narrowed the scheme sub- 
mitted to them by their officers, and, secondly, that they 
maimed even this reduced scheme. They contend, in answer 
to the former charge, that the cost of carrying out 
the scheme proposed by their officers would have 
been very great, and that the new buildings would have 
been of so superior a character that they would inevitably 
have been taken by the superior classes of artisans to the 
exclusion of the poor persons at present living on the site. 
Sir Josepn Bazatcerre and Mr. put the annual 
cost of their scheme at 7,966/., against which would have 
to be set the ground rents of the new buildings, which they 
put at 4,500l. Thus the annual cost to the ratepayers of 
the complete scheme would have been 3,466], which does 
not seem a very large sum to pay for a great sanitary re- 
construction involving the health and decency of between 
5,000 and 6,000 people. The objection to the character of 
the proposed new buildings we do not thoroughly understand. 
If the Board thought that the class of rooms sug- 
gested by their officers was of too expensive a type, it was 
open to them to cheapen it, and yet to build the same 
number of rooms. But what they did was to reduce the 
number of rooms from 2,100 to 1,300, thus providing only for 
3,500 persons, instead of for 5,515. That the new buildings 
proposed in the Engineer’s Report were of a superior char- 
acter is nothing to the purpose as regards this change. 
Why did not the Board provide for the erection of the same 
number of rooms of an inferior character ? Again, the Re- 
port goes on the assumption that the rents of the new rooms 
will not be higher than the rents now charged for the ex- 
isting rooms; and, if this is so, why should they inevitably 
be taken by the superior classes of artisans ? If the Report 
had proposed to build rooms which must inevitably com- 
mand rents which only the superior classes of artisans 
could pay, the objection would undoubtedly have great 
force ; but, unless either the statements as to the rents now 
charged or the estimates of the rents to be charged in future 
are altogether wrong, the inhabitants of the condemned 
area would have been asked to pay no more for the new 
rooms than they have to pay now for the condemned rooms. 

In answer to the charge of maiming even their reduced 
scheme, the Board admit that the whole of the property 
with which they originally proposed to deal is open 
to sanitary objections. Upon taking advice, however, they 
found that many sites included in that plan would not be 
practically available for new buildings, and could not be 
made available without incurring enormous additional 
expense. It is impossible, without seeing the particulars 
of the advice thus given, to determine its value. But 
it is certainly strange that difficulties which never oc- 
curred either to Sir JosepH Bazatcerre or to Mr. Vut- 
LiaMy should have struck an unnamed adviser so forcibly. 


_ Where, for example, would have been the difficulty of 


clearing the space to the north of Baldwin’s Gardens ? 
There is no building of any importance on it except a small 
Roman Catholic Chapel, holding 300 people, which the 
Report proposed to rebuild on a site only a few yards off. 
Where, again, would have been the difficulty of clearing 
whole space between Greville Street and Dorrington 
Street? On the Board’s own map it appears to be entirel 
occupied with poor houses, with no property near it which 


it could have cost much to acquire. If the Metropolitan 
Board desire to rebut this part of the Secretary of Srare’s 
criticism, they will do well to publish the advice on 
which they profess to have acted in reducing their original 
scheme. 


MODERN POLITENESS. 


OTHING perhaps better illustrates the revolutionizing influ- 
ence of social progress on our customary ideas and habits 
than the contrast between the modern and the ancient conception 
of courtesy. According to the latter, politeness was an emanation 
from a noble and reverential mind, and constituted one of its dis- 
tinguishing marks. Even in the simple structure of society 
indicated by Homer, courtesy towards strangers was recognized 
as something to be recorded and extolled. The deferential Ts 
ness of Achilles when receiving the deputation of chiefs, and 
the friendly respect shown by Alcinous towards the stranger 
Ulysses, are dwelt on as valuable and striking qualities of these 
rsons. So too the whole of the poetry of chivalry is inspired 
with this idea of the nobility of courtesy. The connexion between 
external politeness and indwelling generosity of mind was regarded 
as of the closest; and this internal source of courteous manners 
was the object of continual praise :— 


High erected thoughts seated in the heart of courtesy. 


In contrast with this idea the modern theory of politeness seems 
to be that it is altogether or mainly a matter of rule, which any- 
body can master provided only he has the requisite intelligence. 
The moral aspect of the habit as springing from a certain style 
of character is overlooked, if not explicitly denied. The age which 
witnesses the production of shilling manuals of etiquette, by help 
of which the very churl in feeling may qualify himself in an hour 
or two for polite society, may perhaps be said to have succeeded 
pretty fairly in eliminating the internal and moral factor from the 
connotation of the term “ polite.” We may characterize this change 
in the view of courtesy as the substitution of the knowledge of @ 
rule for the play of a refined emotion. Not but that in former 
times courtesy was aided by well-defined laws. Primitive societies: 
had their well-understood duties of courtesy, and chivalry had its 
elaborate code of obligations. Only these rules were never re- 
garded as self-sufficing, but were simply a guide to those whose 
native gentleness of mind prompted them to acts of politeness. In 
modern society, however, compliance with a rule is commonly 
viewed as the whole of politeness, which is thus reduced to a defi- 
nite external art. 

A complete study of the influences which have combined to. 
bring about this revolution of ideas would probably involve the- 
consideration of some of the most fundamental processes of soci 
development. The first reflection which presents itself perhaps 
is that the art of politeness, like every other branch of social prac- 
tice, had to be gradually constructed from the example and teach- 
ing of many persons. The modern rules of politeness really re- 
present a slow accumulation of knowledge, which had to be 
drawn from the tentative practices of large numbers of people. In 
simpler and ruder states of society a man was thrown to a large 
extent on his own feelings as a guide to courtesy, just because there 
was not a sufficient consensus of vpinion as to what constitutes 
true politeness. Nowadays, on the contrary, the experiences 
of many generations have combined to form a body of well-defined 
rules of courtesy. What has been practised by the best sort of 
persons or those commanding most influence, and has become 
approved by the many because of its utility or its grace, gradually 
solidifies into a rule. Thus politeness, like every other uniform. 
practice, say that of dressing, could only become a well-defined art 
with its general rules when society, or some portion of it, had ac-- 
quired a certain share of common knowledge, the fruit of many 
compared experiences. 

But, again, politeness is not only an art which had to be gradu- 
ally learnt, but also a duty which required a certain state of social 
sentiment for its enforcement. Courtesy and good manners belong 
to the less essential region of morality. Society has to dispense 
with them as common habits until it has settled the graver and 
more urgent matters of social security. They are the ornamental 
appendage of the moral code which society could not afford to 
purchase till it had first itself of the essentials of 
this code. Now the inclusion of any previously spontaneous 
practice in the realm of duty clearly serves to mechanize 
it. For, first of all, it is the substitution of an artificial 
for an instinctive motive. When courtesy was not yet thus 
legalized, men were gentle in their manners from a love of 
gentleness, from a fine sense of its worth and beauty. But now 
that politeness has been largely reduced to an obligatory rule er- 
forced by the sanction of social ostracism, there is no longer the 
same demand made on these spontaneous sentiments. A man who 
now cares to retain a place in good society will pretty certainly 
be well behaved, however little natural inclination he may have 
towards the observances of courtesy. Secondly, this transforma- 
tion of politeness into a moral obligation has necessarily been 
accompanied with the compression and rigid limitation of courtesy. 
Whatever is to be parr as a part of morality must be simple 
and easily a and, moreover, must not be too onerous; 
and it would be absurd to require of the miscellaneous group which 
constitutes a community ora social grade that amount of punctilious 
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attention and formal deference of manners which the reverential 
feelings of an individual member of it might pee and which 
even 8 code of honour self-imposed by a band of enthusiasts might 
exact. Thus the inclusion of good manners among social duties 
has had the effect of marring the beauty of the art, by cutting off | 
its most generous manifestations. The exquisite delicacy of knightly | 
worship can find no place in a system of rules to be uniformly | 
enforced by general opinion. The noble enthusiasms of chivalry | 
do not lend themselves to social legislation. There is a third | 
influence, too, which serves to account for the rapid petrification | 
of the sentiments of courtesy in the shape of rigid rules. | 
Thus far we have spoken of politeness as of equal value for primi- | 
tive and for advanced societies, though its general acquisition and | 
its enforcement had to be postponed to a comparatively late stage 

of development. But, in point of fact, with social development the 

occasions for politeness multiply very rapidly. While civilization | 
does away with the need of some of the most important and really 
beneficent offices of chivalry, it extends very widely the scope of 
the lighter acts of courtesy. In modern society a man forms 
many more connexiouzs, meets many more strangers, is thrown 
more frequently into a passing contact with others, than in the 
simpler societies of the past. The mere fact of our present rapid 
means of locomotion has immeasurably enlarged the province of 
politeness, It is therefore of greater and greater importance for 

ople to know how to behave towards strangers, and to have a 

efinite set of rules to guide them amid these rapidly recurring 
relations. It is also of ter and greater importance to society 
to enforce such a set of rules, if it aims at imposing a certain 
style of behaviour in these relations. 

Yet, while there is this unmistakable tendency in the direction 
of acomplete reduction of good manners to a system of rather 
obvious rules, the admirer of indwelling courtesy need not fear that 
this tendency will ever be fully realized. However large a part 
of the domain of politeness may be systematized, there will always 
remain much more which is unsusceptible of formulation in general 
Trules ; and the growth of kindly feeling, which is commonly supposed 
to be a concomitant of social development, will, it is to be hoped, 


no doubt easily content itself with a fulfilment of the clearly pre- 
ascribed rules of politeness; but the truly gentle nature will feel 
that these cover but a small part of the ground. We are far from 
undervaluing the advantage of definite rules, even where the 
prompting sentiment exists. The very intensity of the wish to be 
courteous may render one ridiculous unless there be a knowledge 
A rather timid 
lady who has to entertain a somewhat formidable visitor may 
easily make a slip through the very agitation of her good feeling. 
One great advantage of rules of politeness, especially in the rapid 
movements of modern life, is to save us [rom the perplexities into 
which our polite sentiments themselves would frequently throw 
us. But, while admitting this, we may contend that, of all duties, 
courtesy is the one least susceptible of exact definition; what is 
respectiul, what is most grateful to the object of our atten- 
tion, varies indefinitely according to circumstances and to the 
temperament and tastes of the person who is to profit by our 

litenéss. For example, an amount of attention which would 
te almost painful to a retiring young woman may be very 
acceptable to others of a more exacting temper. Nothing but 
really kind feeling and a quick desire to please can ever dictate 
all the fine details of gentle manners. e genuinely courteous 
man will always be distinguished by many signs from the 
man who is coarse and rude in feeling, but a» & manages just to 
execute the externals of etiquette. 

Many people are probably apt to overlook the fact that genuine 
courtesy ixvolves an indwelling sentiment. They fancy that kind 
feeling must prompt its subjects to a ludicrous excess of polite- 
ness. But this simply means that kind impulses must be supple- 
mented by other qualities—namely, by a fine sense of the seemly 
and the Sodlenons, and a certain intellectual quickness of mind. 
Without these a very kindly disposed person will no doubt 
frequently err. A young man who accidentally brushes against 
@ young woman in the dense crowd of a skating-rink, and 

es a profuse apology, is perhaps something more than polite. 
On the other hand, kind feeling must be assisted by intellectual 
qualities. The lady of fine tact who quickly perceives the sort of 
treatment best suited to her individual visitors, knows with whom to 
place them at dinner, and how to modulate the key of her con- 
versation in passing from one to another, may not be a whit kinder 
at heart than the hostess who takes great pains to entertain, but 
always manages, through a certain awkwardness, to spoil the 
result. That is to say, goodness of heart cannot dispense with 
discriminating insight. Yet the kindness is as essential in the case | 
of the siilful as in that of the awkward lady. The very tact by 
which the former bane reads individual winds, interpreting their , 
requirements, involves « lively sympathetic interest in others. The | 
difference is that the estimable feeling exists not as a disturbing | 
emotional excitement, but as a calm, controlling motive. It is 
the absence or repression of this interest which makes Englishmen 
seem unpolite, especially when travelling abroad. A Frenchman's 
politeness is no doubt im part a fulfilment of well-apprehended | 
rules, but much of it springs directly from a respectful interest in | 
strangers, a survival perhaps of that sentiment of reverence for an | 


| study, is a very easy task. 


LORD MACAULAY AND “J. A. F.” 


UST now, as is very natural, everybody has something to say 
about Lord Macaulay. And a writer in Fraser's Magazine, 
who signs himself J. A. F., thinks that he has something to say 
about him too, The initials supply a temptation which it is hard 
to withstand, but which we will do our best to battle against. 
Several papers, in referring to the article in Fraser, have leaped to 
the conclusion that J. A. F. must be that one among all writers of 
history or romance who has the least right to throw stones at 
Lord Macaulay. ‘To convict Lord Macaulay of exaggeration, to 
show that, in an incidental allusion or in a short summary of a 
time which was not his immediate subject, he has made mistakes 
which could be corrected by men who have made that time a special 
But for one slip, for one exaggeration, 
for one careless expression, on the part of Lord Macaulay, it would 
be easy to tind a dozen cases of the grossest ignorance on the Bsa 
of the writer whom some have openly assumed to be Lord Macaulay’s 
present accuser. But we will make no such assumption. We will 
joliow the ordinary rule of our calling. Tilla man puts his own 
name, we will not give him any name. Long experience has taught 
us that this is the wisest course. We have known so many inge- 
nious guesses at the authorship of anonymous writings turn out to 
be utterly wrong, that we wiil avoid the faintest chance of adding 
to the number. We would gladly believe that the assumptions 
which we have seen made elsewhere are as mistaken as the rest. 
At all events, J. A. F. shall be to us simply J. A. fF. And the 
J. A. F. of the June number of Fraser may be easily defined as a 
writer who has gone out of his “—_ to display a remarkable igno- 
rance of the reign of Edward the Third. ‘That ignorance he might 
have kept hidden from mankind by the easy process of forbearing 
to attack a chance expression of Lord Medes, which, as it hap- 
pens, may be justified at every point. 

Of the long list of charges which J. A. I’. has brought against 
Lord Macaulay we will enter on two only. Of those which con- 
cern the controversies of the sixteenth century we will speak of 
one only. The history of the reign of Henry the Eighth and his 
immediate successors is just now making. Mr. Brewer, Mr. 
Pocock, and Lord Acton are busy upon it. And it appears from 
the pages of a weekly contemporary that they do not always agree 
on every point. When men like these, who know what evidence 
and criticism are, are working at a period, we feel sure that it is 
prudent in ourselves, we suspect that it would be prudent in 
J. A. F., to stand by and not rashly commit ourselves till their 
work is done. 

On the points which arise in that period we will therefore only 
speak of cne. That is one into which we need not go to any 
documents or to their modern expounders, but which calls for no 
guides to our path but Cocker and Colenso, Who has not heard 
of the 72,000 people hanged under Henry the Eighth? J.A.F. 
says with truth that it has been repeated in every popular History 
of England, and by Lord Macaulay among others. J.A.F. tells 
us, also with truth, that “the authority for this statement is a 
Bishop of Lisieux, whom Jerome Cardan affirms to have told him 
so in a calculation of the horoscope of Edward VI. in the midst 
of a medley of nonsense about the influence of the planets on the 
character of Henry.” Now we may here remark that, if this 
mention of the horoscope and the planets is meant to throw dis- 
credit on the statement of the Bishop, it is quite off the mark. 
We know nothing as to the personal value of the Bishop’s state- 
ment. It may have been truthful or untruthful, well informed or 
ill informed. But the fact that he, like the great mass of mankind 
in his time, believed in judicial astrology, and talked what we 
now know to be nonsense about it, does not make his testimony 
either better or worse. That he thought that the planets had 
something to do with forming Henry the Eighth’s character in 
no way impeaches his value, either as a witness or as a judge, with 
regard to the facts of Henry’s character. It would be about as 
reasonable to object to his testimony that he knew nothing about 
gravitation and the circulation of the blood, about steam-engines 
and electric telegraphs, and that he would most likely have laughed 
at any one who should have told him about such things. Weave 
no means of judging of the value of his witness; still there is a 
certain satisfaction in having to deal face to face with a flesh and 
blood Bishop of Lisieux, and not, as we had to deal years ago ina 
controversy on the same point, with a shadowy “ unknown foreign 
ecclesiastic.” J. A. F. has, much to his credit, studied the geo- 
graphy of Normandy, and he knows what is meant by a Bishop of 

xovia. 

From the date we should guess that the Bishop in question was 
James d’Annebaut, Bishop of Lisieux from 1543 to 1558, who was 
made Cardinal in 1544, and who is described as “ vir multis virtu- 
tibus ornatissimus.” But, if possible, we would believe that it 
was his successor, John Hennuyer, who so nobly withstood the 
orders of Charles the Ninth for a massacre of the Protestants of 
Lisieux, and who had the satisfaction of winning them over to the 
faith of which he showed himself so worthy a representative. But, 
whoever the Bishop was, and whatever may be the worth of his 
witness, let us look at his statement in itself. We have long 
ago learned that figures are apt to be mythical in all times 
and places, and that they are specially apt to be mythical in 
matters of massacres and executions. We have a little more re- 


iliar human presence which was a striking characteristic of | spect for the Prince of Orange and Grotius than J. A. F. seems to 
antiquity, and which appears to have most completely disappeared | have. Still we have no doubt that the statement that 100 


among modern English-speaking nations. 


ple were put to death in the Netherlands under the edict of 


s the Fifth is greatly exaggerated; and we can well believe 
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that the 72,000 people put to death under Henry the Eighth is 
an é ration also. But we are a little startled when J. A. F. 
says, “From the records of Assizes and Commissions, it would 

that, if we divide the 72,000 by 72, we shall be considerably 
over the mark.” 

Weappeal unto Cocker, We appeal unto a fellow-worker of J. A. F. 
In the same number of Fraser's Magazine which contains J. A. F.’s 
attack on Lord Macaulay is an article headed “ Quarter Sessions 
under Queen Elizabeth,” an article which is evidently written 
with great care from the records of the Quarter Sessions of Devon- 
shire. From that article it appears that 74 persons were 
hanged in Devonshire alone in the year 1598. The writer of the 
article tells us that the numbers fluctuate tly from year to 

ear, and that year seems to have been one of exceptional severity. 

e must also remember that Devonshire is one of the largest 
English counties, and that it cannot be reasonably expected that 
an equal number would ever be hanged in Rutland or Bed- 
fordshire. If it were an average year in an average county, 
we should multiply 74, first by 39, the number of English 
counties at the time, and then by 38, the number of the 
years of Henry the Eighth’s reign. is process would give us 
109,668 as the probable number of hangings during the reign 
of Henry the Kighth. But, as we are not dealing with an 
average year or with an average county, such a reckoning would 
be unfair. On the other hand, we must remember that, though 
Devonshire would naturally provide more hangings than the small 
midland counties, yet the border counties, though of smaller extent 
than Devonshire, would be likely to supply more hangings 
still. And thcse who believe in Lord Macaulay's doctrine of pro- 
gress which is so bitterly scoffed at by J. A. F’. will hope that the 
amount of yearly slaughter under Elizabeth would be less than it 
was under Henry the Eighth. But let us take only the half 
of the sum which we Pow. 1: by our first reckoning. That pro- 
cess gives us 54,834 as a probable number of hangings for the 
38 years of Henry the Kighth. And such a sum at least 
comes much nearer to the 72,000 of the Bishop of Lisieux than to 
the alternative of less than 1,000 suggested by J. A. F’. 

But we come to the more important case. In his essay on 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, Lord Macaulay dwells with much 
truth, power, and clearness on the nature and extent of the consti- 
tutional checks on the authority of a King of England in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. He compares those checks with those 
which existed at the time in other aa; he points out the mis- 
taken views of Hume; he goes on to show the effects that the 
sixteenth century had both in England and elsewhere. All this is 
done in Lord Macaulay’s best manner. It is not likely that Lord 
Macaulay had studied the history of those ages in any great detail. 
It is likely that if, without further study, he had sat down to write 
about them in detail, he would have made many mistakes. But he 
had thoroughly mastered their general character and their bearing 
on the ages which followed. And his clear sketch of their cha- 
racter and bearing would have lost very little in value if it had 
actually contained a mistake in some incidental reference. Of 
course strict accuracy is best in all times and places, because any 
mistake may lead some one astray. But the lesson which Lord 
Macaulay is here trying to enforce would be just as true and 
valuable though in drawing it he might have incidentally mistaken 
the stages in a genealogy, or have placed a battle or a treaty in a 
wrong place or a wrong year. 

Now J. A. F. attempts to fix a of inaccuracy on Lord 
Macaulay in the picture of these centuries. But the attempt sig- 
nall . The inaccurate, the utterly ignorant, person is not 
Lord Macaulay, but J. A. F. himself. Lord Macaulay is speaking 
of the ease with which an unpopular King could be got rid of in 
those days :— 

In such times a Sovereign like Louis the Fifteenth or the Emperor Paul 
would have been pulled down before his misgovernment had lasted a 
month. We find that all the fame and influence of our Edward the Third 
could not save his Madame de Pompadour from the effects of the public 


Any critic who chose might here point out a clear exag 
ration on Lord Macaulay’s His “ month ” is much too short 
atime. Misgovernment might in those days go on for months, or 
even years, at one end of a kingdom, before people knew much 
about it at the otherend. But the general proposition is perfectly 
true; the example is well and appositely chosen. It is to this 
example that J. A. F. takes exception :— 

The character of Edward III. is quietly sacrificed by the assumption of 
his relations with Alice Perrers. Did Lord Macaulay ever trouble 
hi to ascertain who Alice Perrers was, and what was the evidence for 
the scandal against the King? Alice Perrers was a lady of vast hereditary 
wealth, the wife of a man who had been Viceroy of Ireland, and residing 
with her husband at Edward’s Court. Both she and he enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the King, and her interference in her husband’s interests in a matter 
connected with his Irish government excited the anger of the House of Lords. 
She was banished, but she was a favourite with the House of Commons. At 
their intercession the sent ae her was revised. [reversed ?] She 
returned to her estates in Hertfordshire, where she fell into a long and 
bitter lawsuit with the Abbot of St. Alban’s, and a St. Alban’s monk isthe 
only authority for her having been Edward’s mistress. 

That by Edward the Third’s “Madame de Pompadour” Lord 
Macaulay meant Alice Perrers there can be no reasonable doubt. 
But did J. A. F., who is so zealous for the character of Edward in 
these matters, who sneers at 


we then ventured to put in a word on her behalf. We ventured 
to hint that, after all, she might have been “as respectable as 
Abishag.” But when we drew this illustration from the life of 
the Hebrew king, we did not forget that the possibly innocent 
Abishag had been preceded by an undoubtedly guilty Bathsheba. 
In truth, as far as Bathsheba is concerned, the illustration is not 
ours; it comes straight from a contemporary writer. In fact, 
the analogy is so obvious that it has occurred to J. A. F. himself, 
who clearly has not read the contemporary writer, and whom 
we cannot conceive as honouring us by remembering what 
we wrote in 1861. He too talks about Edward “ having a 
Shunammite to console him in his dotage.” But if J. A. F. 
wishes to take the trouble to ascertain what kind of character 
Edward the Third bore in such matters, we will refer him to 
the alleged prophecies of John of Bridlington and the com- 
mentary on them which will be found in the first volume 
of Political Poems and Songs published in the series of 
Chronicles and Memorials. It is not very likely that Lord 
Macaulay had read them; it is quite clear that J. A. F. has 
not. They contain a good deal about more than one favourite 
of Edward, one of them as early as the siege of Calais, whom the 
contemporary writer is fond of likening to Bathsheba, and whom 
Lord Macaulay might with perfect accuracy have likened to Madame 
de Seuenion. tie reading is, according to modern tastes, some- 
what unsavoury; but it is not more unsavoury than much of the 
reading about Henry the Eighth’s divorces, marriages, and be- 
headings. But there is quite enough to justify Lord Macaulay’s 
words, even if the cleanest bill could be made out on behalf of 
Alice Perrers. Edward the Third had his Madame de Pompadour 
long before the time of Alice, and a contemporary writer shows 
plainly that she brought on herself the public hatred. 

Such a way of answering J. A. F. would indeed be a mere 
cavil; but his own cavil really deserves nothing better in answer. 
Of course the real question is about Alice Perrers, Those who 
have taken the collin to ascertain what is the evidence about the 
matter know that the men of the time did not hit on the charitable 
surmise which has occurred both to ourselves and to J. A. F. 
They put her in the same class as Bathsheba and Madame de Pom- 
padour. J.A.F. is utterly wrong when he says that a St. Albans 
monk is the only authority for her having been Edward’s mistress. 
This is the way in which some people read their books. J. A. F. 
has been reading the St. Albans books, Thomas Walsingham—if 
there be any Thomas Walsingham; we forget what was Mr. 
Riley’s last decision—and the Lives of the Abbots. But he only 
read the text and did not look in the margin, Had he looked in 
the margin, he would have seen that the narrative in Walsingham 
is founded on that in the Continuation of Adam of Murimuth, 
whose author was not a monk of St. Albans, The St. Albans. 
writer doubtless puts in much stronger and coarser phrases than 
he found in his original; but the words of that original are 

uite enough. She is there “quaedam Alicia Perers, que nimia 
familiaris erat domino regi Edwardo.” Stronger phrases still will 
be found in the documents quoted by Mr. Longman, and in the 
very distinct reference in the character of Edward as elaborately 
drawn by the Continuation:—‘ Luxus et motus suz carnis etiam 
in senili etate non cohibuit; unde citius, ut creditur, propter illius 
immoderantiam finierat vitam.” 

But to those who take the trouble to ascertain the evidence for 
the statements which they make, the most grotesque thing of all. 
will be J. A. F.’s wonderful notion that Alice was uted by 
the Lords, but was a favourite with the Commons. We are almost 
ashamed to repeat so familiar a story, one which may be found in 
any decent History of England, to say nothing of the special 
biographer of Edward the Third or of our two great Constitutional 
historians in our own generation and in an earlier one. Surely 
every one except J. ‘A. F. knows the diflerence between the Good. 
Parliament the Parliament which came after it. For ‘‘ Lords” 
in J. A, F.’s story we must read “ the Commons of the Good Parlia~ 
ment”; for “Commons” we must read “John of Gaunt’s Parliament, 
which undid its acts.” The Commons in the Good Parliament pre- 
sented the great petition against Alice, grounded not on any one 
particular story, but on her interference with the Courts of 
Justice, The Parliament of the next year restored her. One would 
have thought that the most careless and muddle-headed of writers 
could not have confused a story at once so plain and so familiar ; 
but this singular exploit has been achieved by a writer who thinks 
himself qualified to sit in judgment on Lord Macaulay. 

One word more; we had meant to ccnfine ourselves to these two 
cases, but the gross unfairness of one other attack cannot be 
by. J.A.F. says, “ Macaulay talks of a statue of himself which 
Alexander proposed to hew out of Mount Athos.” The mistake 
is obvious. J. A. F. stops to explain it at length. But would not 
any one have thought, from J. A. F.’s way of introducing the story, 
that the mistake was made in some of Lord Macaulay’s corrected 
and published a in his History or in his Essays? If we turn 
to Mr, Trevelyan’s biography, we tind that this at least 
“ those brilliant allusions which so excited the envy and the admi- 
ration of Thackeray” was made in a private letter, written early in 
life, which Thackeray could never have seen. 

Of the real mistakes of Lord Macaulay it would be easy to make 
a long list. Those who take the trouble to ascertain the evidence 
for things need no J. A. F.to point them out. The faults of 
Lord Macaulay’s writings are undoubted, but, in the teeth of them, 
he remains one of the great masters of English history and of the 
English language. The fame of the itlustrious dead will hardly be 
disturbed by the petty carpings of the presumptuous and ignorant 
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blunderer who has taken upon himself to sit in judgment on one 
at whose feet he ought to have been well pleased to sit asa humble 
learner. 


MILITARY HYGIENE. 


OLDIERS of all nations will lament the death of the soldier's 
friend, Dr. Parkes. This was the testimony of an Austrian 
medical writer to the merit of him who may be called the founder 
of Military Hygiene. Dr. Parkes was selected by the late Lord 
Herbert for the Professorship of Hygiene at the Army Medical 
School in 1860; and for this post, which Dr. Parkes tilled up to 
the time of his recent death, he was unquestionably the man best 
fitted in the kingdom. He had to create the science he had to 
teach, or at least to reduce it from a chaotic condition to some- 
thing like order. The first edition of his Manual of Practical 
Hygrene was published in 1864. The value of this work has been 
felt throughout the civilized world. It reached its fourth edition 
in 1873, and has been translated into many European languages. 
This last edition was considerably altered and enlarged, so as to 
fit it for civil as well as military life; and in addition to this 
useful labour the author began in 1862 an annual Review of the 
ess of Hygiene, which has regularly appeared in the Report 
of the Army Medical Department, and has formed one of its most 
important features. The practical character of his inquiries may 
be inferred from the comparison which he made of the effects of 
coffee, extract of meat, and alcohol on men marching, and from 
his report on the evidence collected during the Ashantee cam- 
ign as to the value of a spirit ration for troops, as well as from 
tis share in inventing and perfecting the new valise equipment. 
The economical importance of military hygiene increases in 
proportion to the difficulty of obtaining soldiers. The most recent, 
and probably the most complete, example of the application of 
medical science to the care of troops in war is furnished by the 
Ashantee campaign, which may be taken as a test of the value of 
Dr. Parkes’s teaching during the twelve preceding years. 
Every point connected with the equipment of the expedition 
was studied with special attention to the circumstances of an ex- 
ceptional campaign. No expedition so carefully prepared had ever 
left the shores of this or any other country. The necessity of pro- 
viding clothing for very hot days and cold nights had been kept in 
view, and a greyish brown woollen stuff, manufactured for the 
occasion, was found to be cool and at the same time warm, and, 
while light, yet strong enough not to be easily torn. The tunic 
was neither too tight nor too loose, and constriction at the neck 
was avoided. A well-designed sun helmet with pugree, and 
under-shirts of flannel, were issued. The men were equipped with 
their ordinary greatcoats, grey field blankets, and waterproof ground 
sheets. They carried wooden water bottles of a new pattern and 
rtable charcoal filters. A special ration of food had been devised, 
in the composition of which the variety so essential to health was 
united with a full measure of nourishment. The liberal allow- 
ance of all the component articles met the case, so con- 
stantly happening in war, of loss from waste or deterioration 
before the cooked food reached the soldier. The quality of every- 
thing issued was unexceptionable, except that the fresh meat was 
poor, the country furnishing neither cattle nor grass to feed those 
which were imported. The ration included bread, meat, vegetables, 
tea, sugar, salt, and sometimes cocoa ; and sausage and cheese might 
be occasionally substituted for meat. It will be seen that rum, 
hitherto always an article of field ration, had been omitted. The 
intention was to give it as an exceptional issue only, for special 
reasons, on the recommendation of the medical officer. A large 
and roomy line-of-battle ship had been selected to serve as a 
floating hospital. It had been adapted for use in accordance with 
the best views as to what was necessary for the well being of sick 
men in a tropical atmosphere, and nothing which seemed likely to 
promote their recovery was objected to us tuo costly. This ship 
was intended for the reception of acute cases of a certain gravity, 
and for them only until the patients were able to be transferred to 
other ships and sent away from the coast. It had been thought that 
some cases of illness, especially of dysentery, would do badly if the 
patients were taken rapidly from the tropics to England in the 
dead of winter. Accordingly application was made for leave to 
establish a hespital at Madeira or Teneriffe; but, this being refused, 


' Gibraltar was eventually selected. In view of the possibility of 


the occurrence of yellow fever, an additional ship, to be used in 
ease of need for the segregation of persons suffering from that 
disease, was provided. 

A detachment of Royal Marines had been landed at Cape Coast 
Castle in June 1873, and marched to Elmina, where they suffered 


- so severely that in less than two months the detachment was 


re-embarked. The medical historian of the war knows of no 
—_— to this sickness except in the Walcheren expedition, and, 
says, “the parallel is sustained in the after consequences— 
the shattered health of the survivors of both expeditions.” The 
mortality in both cases was over 17 per cent. of the strength 
ensuing when it is possible to select the r season for operati 
in an unhealthy country, and when surtable measures 


_ beforehand to obviate sickness and to reduce mortality. In the army 


which marched to Coomassie, although the force remained longer 
in the country than did the detachment of Marines, the mortality 
at the date of four months after the country had been left was 


only 3°14 per cent. of the strength disembarked. One cannot hel 
seeing in this campaign the result of Dr. Parkes’s teaching, an 
satisfaction is only qualified by doubt whether the same per- 
fection of arrangements could be maintained in the movements 
of a larger army. The Marines were hurriedly sent- out ta 
meet a sudden emergency, such as often occurs in war, and 
they suffered heavily. If we had to move an army as rapidly as 
we moved this detachment, our medical and ary services would 
be subjected to a more severe strain. Nevertheless, the careful 
observations of years of peace will furnish useful principles for 
time of war, and in this point of view the Reports of the Army 
Medical Department deserve admiration. The last of the pub- 
lished Reports of Dr. Parkes on Hygiene covers the year 1874 and 
part of 1875, and he professes to have noticed in it “only those 
points which appeared likely to be most useful to army medical 
officers.” The extent to which the science of hygiene has been 
developed may be interred from the number and variety of these 
selected “ points.” 

The character and career of Dr. Parkes formed the subject of a 
brief address delivered by Sir William Jenner at the College of 
Physicians on Monday last. The deceased Professor of Hygiene 
had been appointed to deliver the Harveian oration for this 
year, and he left the manuscript of his address unfinished. 

e merit of this composition appeared to be so great that the 
President, rightly interpreting the wish of the profession, re- 
quested Sir William Jenner, as an intimate friend of the deceased, 
to read it in his stead, and he naturally added some particulars of 
the life of the lamented author. The ability and attainments of 
Dr. Parkes would be sufficiently evidenced by this oration, if he 
had not left behind him many published writings of high merit, 
and the traditions, even more valuable, of his oral teaching. 
Harvey's great discovery was attained by experiment and observa- 
tion, and it is only necessary to examine the Reports of the Army 
Medical Department to see that Dr. Parkes not only praised, but 
imitated, Harvey's thoroughness of investigation. The time has 
perhaps gone by for great discoveries, and medical science now 
requires from its votaries that patient elaboration of details which 
we tind in Reports on Hygiene. Yet the innovations which the last 
twenty years have wrought in army medicine must have seemed 
to old-fashioned practitioners hardly less audacious than Harvey’s 
announcewent that all the prevailing notions of physicians were 
mistaken. ‘Tantum consuetudo aut semel imbibita doctrina apud 
omnes valet,” that Harvey feared that his treatise on the “ Circu- 
lation of the Blood” might provoke hostility, and in fact his 
practice fell off after he published it. The first generals of all 
ages have no doubt been tully alive to the importance of military 
hygiene, but they have wanted means to give effect to their con- 
victions. 1t is lamentable to remember the waste of valuable lives 
which has been caused by parsimony, neglect, or downright 
stupidity. For many years soldiers were dressed with as little 
regard to health or activity as if they had been fashionable 
ladies. Dr. Parkes’s views on knapsacks would have been received 
by the pipeclay school of officers much as Harvey's doctrine 
was by elderly physicians of his time. Lord Albemarle has told 
us that after Waterloo soldiers came to be regarded as an encum- 
brance, which the country might be well rid of by shipping them 
in crazy transports. Sometimes a whole regiment has been swept 
away by cholera in India, and the army which landed in the 
Crimea lost heavily by this disease even during the battle of the 
Alma and the march to Balaclava. Dr. Parkes was sent out to 
select the site of a large hospital on the Dardanelles, and he showed 
what might be done in sanitary administration by an able officer 
untrammelled by routine. But, unfortunately for our army, routine 
usually asserts its sway as soon as the crisis which gave scope for 
genius is overpast. On the much-debated question as to the fit- 
ness of our existing army for immediate service in Europe, it may 
suffice to express the hope that the opinions of experienced medical 
officers will receive due consideration at the War Office. They 
are not likely to be far mistaken as to the age or strength of 
recruits. 

As a military surgeon in India, Dr. Parkes had seen much of 
cholera. He continued to study this disease afterwards, and a 
large part of his last Report refers to it. We also find there an 
abstract of observations made by a foreign physician on the tem- 
perature of the bodies of himselt and his guides in ascending Swiss 
mountains in 1874. This example may serve to show Dr. Parkes’s 
diligence in collecting every sort of fact that could be useful to 
medical officers of the army. His observations on the value of 
alcohol ought to be made generally accessible, as the remarks of a 
sensible man on a subject which has been overlaid with nonsense. 
He was one of the many instances of scantily rewarded merit, 
and, like other leaders of his profession, he had that natural bent 
of mind which would have made him a physician irrespectively of 
honour or emolument. Yet, although he may, as we are told, 
have been “the last man to set store by these things,” the country 
ought not to speculate on the chance of always finding such men 
to serve it without taking the trouble to attract them. He worked 
for his work’s sake; and perhaps, when the poet said that the 
god Phcebus instructed the Asclepiads in the healing art, he meant 
that both remedies and the skill and will to use them were equally 
the gifts of pitying Heaven— 

dppaxa modvmévos Bporoiow, 
In this, however, as in other things, Heaven helps those who help 


themselves, and public money could never be spent more usefully 
than in properly remunerating the founders of military hygiene. 
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Its professors have gone near to revive the practice of Asclepius ; 
for, if they have not restored the dead to life, their conduct of the 
Ashantee war can only be described as a fraud on the rights of 
Pluto, and an attempt to depopulate his realm. 


MR. STEWART’S COUSINS. 


E have often heard of “ our American cousins,” but it is only 

now that we fully perceive the advantage of family ties. 
All persons of the name or kin of the late Mr. A. T. Stewart of 
New York, either within the United Kingdom or elsewhere, may 
hope to get a share of his estate by asking for it, and may be 
certain that they will get nothing if they do not ask. It is stated 
that two thousand letters of application con already been received, 
and nothing short of -the distribution of the whole estate seems 
likely to stop the flow of correspondence. A lady addressing 
Mrs. Stewart from Ireland makes the overwhelming statement 
that “your husband, Madam, was first cousin of the father” 
of the person whose claim she advocates; and, after describing 
the circumstances of this person and his wife, who are 
school teachers, she concludes, “‘ Madam, for the sake of your 
husband’s memory, assist and forward these cousins of his.” 
This lady writes again, after a fortnight’s silence, having 
omitted the precaution, which we should think particularly unne- 
cessary, of registering her first letter; and she adie that the appli- 
cant, ‘in conduct, education, and principles,” will not be found 
wanting, and his three sons, all under eighteen years of age, are 
nice and good lads. The next claimant is one named in a para- 
graph of a journal published at Louisville. She is the widow ofa 
surgeon of the United States army, and had the same grandfather 
as Mr. Stewart. But he “seems to have been ignorant of her ex- 
istence,” and possibly she was ignorant of his. We should be 
under the mark in saying that the late Mr. Stewart turns out to 

e of the ge is supposed to stand in this relationship. 
form small etachment of claimants. A lady, 
whose name even before her marriage was not Stewart, writes 
from England that she has a husband and thirteen children, and 
had lived in hope to see the deceased once more; but her hope in 
this world is gone, and she looks forward to the next. These 
pious and appropriate sentiments are not, as we understand, 
to be taken as implying that the writer does not hope to meet in 
this world with a share of Mr. Stewart's estate. This lady's 
statement that she had felt “intense grief” at the death of a 
cousin whom she had never seen since childhood must also be ac- 
cepted rather less than literally. 

t is appalling to contemplate the possible range of cousinhood 
to a Stewart. To begin at the beginning, her present Majesty is, 
as the learned reckon, the 119th Sovereign of Scotland, a 
monarchy which may justly be called the oldest in the known 
world, seeing that fourteen of its Kings are believed to have 
reigned successively before the birth of Christ. We will not, 
however, dwell on times which cavillers may call prehistoric, or 
even fabulous, but will come down at once to those un- 
questionable personages Banquo and his son Fleance, of 
whom the former was murdered by the usurper Macbeth, and 
the latter saved his life by flight. He married the daughter 
of Griffith ap Llewellyn, Prince of North Wales, and had a 
son, who returned to Scotland, and there did good service 
to the King Malcolm ITI., and was by him created Lord Steward 
of all Scotland, from which office his family afterwards took their 
surname. His descendants growing eminent, King Robert Bruce 

ve his daughter in marriage to one of them, and on her son 
bert the crown descended after the death, without issue, of 
King David. We are told that this Robert was the hundredth 
King of Scotland and the first of the name of Stewart. 
Thus all bearers of all varieties of this name may, if they 
lease, eg ing they are cousins to the Queen of England. 
he most direct line of descendants of Fleance are, we believe, 
the Earls of Galloway; but there are half a dozen or more 
other lines of Stewarts among the landed gentry of Scotland, 
and for three or four centuries younger sons of these houses have 
emigrated to Ireland and founded families which have generally 
been prolific. The great deceased dry-goods man of New York is 
one of these Irish Stewarts, and another is the Marquess of London- 
derry, whose family name has passed to the coal raised on his estate. 
‘When Macbeth is performed under Republican institutions, it would, 
we think, be proper to introduce a portrait of Mr. A. T. Stewart 
among the visionary progeny of Banquo. He was not a king, but 
he was something bigger than a millionaire, something for which a 
word has yet to beinvented. It appears from a pedigree published 
in the New York Herald that Captain William Stewart of Garlies, 
Scotland, settled at Ballydrene, near Belfast, in 1608, and it is 
suggested that the illustrious draper was an offshoot of this stock. 
If this were so, the gorgeous funeral of which we lately heard 


might have di play the double tressure counter-flory of the 
Kings of Scotland as of the coat of arms proper to the de- 
ceased. This double tressure with its fleur-de-/ys was given, say 


the Heralds, by the Emperor Charlemagne in token of amity to 
King Achaius of Scotland, in the year 792; so that it has been 
borne, at least mythically, by the Stewarts or their for- 
‘bears for more than a thousand years. An English Stewart has 
already offered . condolence to the widow “on mourning 
notepaper with the crest of the writer, a 


pelican feeding its | 


young, and the motto ‘ Virescit vulnere virtus’”; and the 
New York Herald evidently thinks the compliment would be 
agreeable. Also the writer has subjoined to his letter a schedule 
of the names and ages of his children, which he thinks may be 
interesting to the widow, whom, towards the end of his letter, he 
calls aunt. The next letter of the series begins by calling the 
same lady “ Aunty,” and the writer, who is herself a widow, has 
of course her budget of troubles to produce. Her first husband, who 
was a lieutenant-colonel, went back to his regiment after marriage, 
and was killed within three months. Her second husband, who 
was a dry-goods clerk and a Stewart, came from Ireland, and she 
married him on his death-bed in the morning, and he died at night. 
Afterwards this lady lost money by the failure of a bank, and she 
was injured by stepping upon — which caused a board to 
fly up and hit her, as she elegantly expresses it, “in the 
bowels,” and she fainted away, and has been sick ever since. 
She was attended by two doctors, one of whom died of fever, and 
the other was thrown out of his carriage and lies in a dying state ; 
so that it seems she exercises a fatal influence on the other sex. 
Before she met with this accident she supported her father and 
mother, but now the city of Watertower and the Episcopate 
thereof support her and them. “ Uncle Stewart” once gave her 
five hundred dollars, and she expected that he would will her 
something. But, as he did not, Mrs. Stewart and J “— Hilton 
will no doubt supply deficiencies, and—N.B.—only two 3 are 
safe to make remittances. 

It had been reported that Judge Tilton had said that Mr. A. T. 
Stewart had no living blood relatives ; but if he made such a mis- 
take, it has been abundantly corrected, as two thousand kinsmen 
have already declared themselves, and other thousands loom not ob- 
scurely in the future. A cousin writes from Vermont that he is too 
late to see the deceased personally, but would be glad to hear from 
the widow. A lady who suggests that perhaps she may be a 
cousin thinks it as well to state plainly that she is in very poor 
circumstances, and, if the relationship be established, she will 
expect assistance. A second cousin, writing from Indiana, pictures 
to Mrs. Stewart her meeting with her husband “ in a better 
world,” and his asking how she had administered his estate, and 
her answering that she had done about right with it, and among 
many acts of benevolence and gifts to the meritorious poor, she 
will remember giving to a poor disabled relative of her husband 
who lived in Indiana “ the small sum of S——,” and he ex pressed 
much gratitude. The figure is left to be filled up at Mrs. Stewart's 
discretion. These letters have been published in the New York 
Herald, being a selection from a much larger mass with which 
Judge Hilton and Mrs. Stewart, as executors of the deceased, have 
been overwhelmed. Among other influences, that of spirit-rapping 
has of course been brought to bear; but the dectanate as thus in- 
terpreted, confines himself to wishing that little books on the care of 
health may be distributed among the boysand girls of some charitable 
institution, and he mentions the name of the author of these 
valuable hygienic treatises. He now perceives that he might have 
done more on earth to comfort the poor, and thereby obtain their 
blessings, which would have been “ capital in spiritual life.” If 
the repose of the soul of the deceased can be promoted by the dis- 
tribution of little books on health to boys and girls who will not 
read them, it may be hoped that the executors will make the neces- 
sary outlay. It can hardly be doubted that all these letters are 
genuine compositions of persons who take each the method which 
seems best to him or her of attracting the golden shower. One 
lady sends her photograph to Judge Hilton, in order that 
he may recognize a family resemblance, and obtains the “ endorse- 
ment” of a firm of dry-goods merchants of Keokuk, where 
she dwells. A lady of Blue Mountain, Missouri, states that 
her mother was an Irish Stewart, and had eight children, 
and if Mrs. Stewart does not feel disposed to give money, 
anything will be acceptable. A lady of Iowa mentions that she is 
ready to pay Mr. Hilton’s professional charges for making a claim 
on himself, and she does not think he would do it without pay- 
ment; but then, as she pertinently remarks, he will have power to 
help himself. The lady whose “ bowels” had been interfered with 
by a desultory plank seems to think that there may be something 
wrong, figuratively speaking, in the bowels of her revered aunt, and, 
in order to stimulate the action of family atfection, she states in a 
further letter that she was in her uncle’s employment eleven years, 
and worked in the underclothing shop where “ ladies’ and girls’ 
clothing ” is made up, and, besides, “she clerked it in the stores 
for uncle.” As she is poor, she would wish Aunty Stewart to do 
what she can right off. 

It is certainly surprising that Mr. Stewart did not discover this 
numerous class during his lifetime, particularly as he is said to 
have had a Scotchman’s fondness for his family and name, Even 
the cousin who claims to have slept in the same bed with him 
seems to have been forgotten. But perhaps he remembered that 
the pelican of fable only feeds her own children, and is not in the 
habit of being “Aunty” to all the callow orphans who would like to 
drink her blood. The ancestral crest of Stewart, “a pelican feeding 
her young ina uest,” might easily be adapted to the case of the 
widow of the dry-goods merchant among his clamorous heirs. The 

lican would of course be Mrs. Stewart, and Mr. Hilton, being a 

wyer, would be properly represented by an owl; while as many 
little pelicans as a very capacious nest would hold would be sitting 
with their beaks wide open, and looks of love concentrated on 
“ Aunty,” and other little pelicans would be climbing into 
the nest, and endeavouring to eject the fortunate occupants 
of places at the feast. On the whole, we think that the 
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pelican of Stewart is even a more distinguished bird than 
the spread-eagle of America. A meeting of the claimants 
on the estate would form an interesting international com- 
petition, and might be held at the Centennial Exhibition. 
Although Stewarts reveal themselves in America as sudden and 
numerous as the clan Alpine on tbe hill-side, yet Scotland and 
Ireland are not likely to prove deficient in capacity for swallowing 
any good things that may be got out of this estate. Vérescet 
po Raa virtus, and numerous offshoots have not drained the life of 
the parent tree. We take it on ourselves to state that all the 
Scotch and Irish Stewarts were very fond of their American 
cousin, and only wish that they could have seen more of him. 
But still they sometimes feel that they scarcely appreciated his 
noble qualities as they deserved :— 

Oh! while our cousin with us lived, 

Would we had loved him more! 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS. 


y igi chief interest attaching to what is called the Balham mystery 
is that it brings out in a very clear and unmistakable manner 
the extremely unsatisfactory condition of an important preliminary 
branch of judicial inquiry, and will presumably lead to some 
general legislation on the subject. From of old “ crowners’ 
uests ” have had an unflattering reputation, and it is notorious that 
in our own day there is really no security for the competency of 
the persons who fill the office of coroner, and that they are prac- 
tically left to discharge their duties in their own way without 
supervision or personal responsibility. The consequence is that a 
coroner’s inquest is in most cases a mere empty form, and that, 
when any difficult or serious case arises, the system is pretty 
certain to break down. The Coroner in the present instance pleads 
that he has never before had any complaint against him; but it is 
of course only owing to the accident of the deceased, who was 
a barrister, having legal friends who have stirred up the 
matter, that the case at Balham has attracted general at- 
tention; and there is no soheon to suppose that the Coroner 
was more icular in othey cases. 
been made absolute by the Court of Queen’s Bench was asked for 
on the grounds that there had been a miscarriage of justice, that 
there was some misconduct or mistake on the part of the Coroner, 
that material evidence was rojected, that material witnesses were 
not examined, that the inquiry was closed prematurely, that 
the inquisition was incorrect and bad in law, the inquiry incom- 
plete, and the verdict of the jury imperfect and inconclusive; and 
the fact that the rule has been granted is a f that these charges 
are considered to have been made good. hatever may be the 
judgment resulting from the new inquiry which is to take place, it 
must be assumed that the Coroner is responsible for the grave ir- 
ities which have already occurred, and, as he has held office 
for some forty years, his conduct can hardly be excused on the 
ground of inexperience. It is more reasonable to suppose that in 
this case he merely did his work in the ordinary slovenly and in- 
competent way in which such work is too frequently done by 
members of this body, and it is to be hoped that the Home Secre- 
tary will not omit to deal with the matter as far as his power 
extends. There cannot be a stronger encouragement to crime than 
the shelter which is atforded by the inefficiency and bungling of 
coroners. It will be remembered that in the recent case of con- 
spiracy to poison, the medical student who supplied professional 
advice as to the most effectual means of secret murder assumed as 
part.of his case that there would be no difficulty, with a little 
management, in getting a convenient verdict from such a body 
as a coroner's jury. We have no desire to speculate as to what 
may have been the cause of Mr. Bravo's death; but there can 
be no doubt at least that the inquest afforded a very imperfect, 
if not inaccurate, view of the circumstances of the case, 
and it is probable that, if it had not been for the interposition of 
Mr. Bravo’s friends, it would have been quietly hushed up without 
being mentioned in any of the newspapers. It is obvious that in 
such cases arrangements ought to be made for securing the thorough 
publicity of the proceedings, and also for collecting all the evidence 
which may be available. In this instance the Coroner seems to 
have made up his own mind at once as to the conclusion to be 
drawn, and to have thought that this was enough. Even Mr. 
jeant Parry, who appeared for the Coroner, was obliged to 
admit that it was almost self-evident that, if there had been an 
adjournment, inquiry might have been made as to where the poison 
came from; but this, he said, was not in the mind of his client. 
But how can a man be fit for such a post to whose mind so self- 
evident a precaution does not instinctively and mechanically pre- 
sent itself? Moreover, by some unaccountable neglect, no post- 
mortem examination of the body was ordered, and an important 
element in the elucidation of the mystery will, therefore, by this 
time, we suppose, be practically beyond the reach of investiga- 
tion. 


e rule which has just 


It is difficult to understand how the paeet system of coroners’ 
inquests should have been tolerated so long without any provision 
as to the competency of coroners, or any authoritative supervision 
of their conduct. it appears that no precedent can be found 
for the course which the Court of Queen’s Bench has 
now taken; but it is clear that, as the Chief Justice said, 
@ second inguiry was necessary to further the ends of 
justice, owing “to a want of certain evidence which ought 


to have been received, and to the verdict being incomplete 
and inconclusive.” And it was on this ground that the Court 
took upon itself the responsibility of dealing with the matter. 
The inquisition has accordingly been quashed, and an order sent 
to the Coroner to hold a fresh inquiry before a fresh jury. It may 
be that the result of this new investigation will be to justify the 
Coroner's impression as to the nature of the occurrence ; but, should 
it be so, it will not alter the fact that the first inquiry was not 
conducted in accordance with necessary forms and precau- 
tions ; and the really important question, therefore, is, whether 
coroners ought not to be subjected to some kind of regular and 
systematic supervision. It is, no doubt, satisfactory to know 
that, in the event of the Court of Queen’s Bench being satisfied 
that there has been a miscarriage of justice in any inquest, it will 
give directions for another inquiry; but this applies only to such 
eases as are brought before the Court, which are not likely to be 
verycommon. What would seem to be wanted is that the coroners 
and their courts should be brought under some kind of general 
control, so as to afford some security that coroners shall be fit 
for their duties, and to ‘provide a ok upon the carelessness 
and blundering of which they are often guilty. In Scotland 
there are no coroners or public inquests at all. In the case of a 
doubtful death the Procurator Fiscal—that is, the Public Prose- 
cutor—holds a private inquiry, and satisfies himself whether there 
is any reason for criminal proceedings, which he thereupon takes or 
lets alone at his own discretion; and it has, we believe, been 
proposed to adopt this plan in England. The public inquiry, how- 
ever, which forms an essential part of the English system, is a 
valuable element which cannot be given up, as it tends to promote 
the collection of information, and is also a satisfaction to public 
opinion by preventing any suspicions that a case has not been 
gone into thoroughly and fairly ; that is to say, it does this when 
it is properly administered. On the other hand, it is a great ad- 
vantage in the Scotch system that the Procurator Fiscal is a duly 
qualitied officer, acting under the eye of the legal authorities; and 
this is what the coroners in England ought to be. As it is, the 
coroners are notoriously a very mixed body. Some of them are no. 
doubt able and competent men ; but the manner in which a coroner 
is usually elected furnishes no security that this will be the case. 
No professional training is required for the post, and any one who 
attends these inquiries, mowing anything of legal procedure, 
will be surprised at the free-and-easy looseness with which the 
proceedings are often conducted, and the audacity, perhaps un- 
conscious, with which the presiding judge overturns the 
established rules of evidence or invents new ones to suit 
his purpose. Many of the coroners are medical men who 
are utterly ignorant of law and judicial proceedings, and 
who habitually take part in the cases which come before them 
as if they were experts giving evidence, and this evidence is apt to 
be of a very crotchety and misleading kind. It is desirable: 
that the jury should have the benetit of authoritative pro- 
fessional opinion in such cases; but this should come from in- 
dependent witnesses who are on oath and can be cross-examined, 
and not from the judge interposing as a witness. In some cases a 
coroner, having sunk a Jarge sum in his election expenses, probably 
thinks himself entitled to recoup himself by holding inquests on the 
most frivolous pretexts. In other cases the work is slurred over in a 
careless and slovenly manner. In the first inquest on the loss of 
the Mistletoe the Coroner was afraid to take the responsibility 
of summing up the evidence; and when, at the subsequent sitting, 
Baron Bramwell began to ayer this task, he was coolly informed 
in court by a juror that he and several of his companions had 
already made up their minds not to return a verdict of man- 
slaughter, and that nothing he could say would alter their resolu- 
tion—a gross impertinence which the Judge naturally rebuked. In 
the other inquest on the same subject the jury upon. 
a verdict the second part of which flatly contradicted the first.. 
Many instances might be quoted of the absurd verdicts given by. 
juries, and accepted, and in some cases dictated, by coroners. Not 
long ago, when a man was found dead with a prussic-acid bottle 
beside him, the Coroner held that there was no evidence of poison- 
ing; while in another case an equally sapient authority prompted 
a verdict to the effect that a man had been poisoned with a well- 
known drug, of which a very small quantity is instantaneously fa 
yet of which this man was reported to have taken a large dose, 7 
to have survived for many hours afterwards. Coroners, in fact, 
are entrusted with important judicial functions, but in many 
cases without any professional training to fit them for their duties. 
The sort of questions which come before them are no doubt of 
a very simple character, just as happens in the County Courts; 
but occasionally questions of a grave and delicate kind may turn up 
at inquests, requiring, on the part of the presiding official, quite 
as much acumen and knowledge of legal forms as is expected from 
aCounty Court judge. Yet the latter are appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and must be professionally qualified tor their office. 

The case, then, is simply this. Coroners’ inquests are an im- 
portant, and it may be said a vital, part of criminal justice. It is 
of the greatest consequence to the interests of society that these 
inquiries should be conducted in a thorough and searching manner, 
not only in order that crime may be detected, but that the designs. 
of possible criminals may be discouraged by the prospect of the 
keen inquiry which awaits their deeds. It surely follows, there- 
fore, that the State is bound to see that the administration is 
made as efficient as possible, and that a proper watch is kept over 
the officials to whom this duty isentrusted. A useful step in this. 
direction would be taken if the system of appointing coroners by 
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popular election were given up—those elections usually turning 
on a large and canvassing—and also if 
some plan were devised for bringing inquests into connexion with 
the general police system. In any case there ought to be some 
pred. ape the appointment of seers persons, and some means 
of ge rid of those who in office show incapacity for their 
work. It is also desirable that this class of officials should 
be paid by fixed salaries, and thus released from the temptations 
to which, in some cases, they are at present exposed. 


THE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST. 


<< (\F as books,” saith the Preacher, “there is no 

end.” HSo omon lived some thousands of years before 
the invention of printing, and still more therefore of periodicals. 
What would he think were he to revisit the earth in our day 
and examine, we do not say the ee | of the British Museum, 
but a catalogue of Mudie’s, or a list of the current newspapers and 
magazines? Would not the study of our serial literature alone 
appear to him a veritable “weariness of the flesh”? The 
aultiplication of book-making of this kind within living memory 
chas indeed been so rapid that the art of journalism, at it is now 
called, may be described as a creation of our own day. If the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh still retain a kind of honorary primacy, 
they are jostled by a crowd of younger competitors for the 
patronage of the reading public. There are nondescript magazines 
to cater for the general reader; there are professional organs of 
every class; there are special organs of every party, political 
or religious, we might almost 1 Pe ories, Whigs, 
Radicals, igh Church and w Church, and No Chureh, 
Catholics and Protestants, Churchmen and Dissenters, each and 
all have their periodical mouthpiece. It was only last January 
that a new Review of Philosophy and Psychology appeared, under 
the imposing title of Mind, and perhaps we may be asked to 
welcome ere long a rival candidate for admission into the happy 
family, which shall plead the cause of pure materialism under the 
name of Matter. Meanwhile the first number of a new Quarterly 
Magazine, which proposes to discuss “ Science, Philosophy, Lite- 
zature, and other matters From A CuristiaAn Pornr or View,” 
has just been put into our hands, bearing the date of July 1876, 
and the title of The Christian Apologist. The Editor desires in his 
preliminary notice to have it thoroughly understood that this 

ine is not to be the organ of any one school of Christian 
thought, but is open to all contributors who do not impugn the 
Divinity of Christ, editor and contributors alike being responsible 
for their own articles only. A promiient place will be assigned 
to the discussion of scientific questions, which he believes to be of 
great importance to Christianity, and he closes his announcement 
with the words, “ That our object is good we know, that we shall 
succeed we entertain great hopes.” The goodness of the object 
we are not disposed to question ; but if to succeed means, as the pro- 
grammeappears to imply, to effecta definitive reconciliation of science 
and revealed religion, it may pardonably be thought somewhat en- 
thusiastic to anticipate the achievement of such a result within 
any appreciable period through the instrumentality of a Quarterly 
Magazine of less than fifty pages. Nor are we sure that the con- 
tents of the first number, in which there is much to commend and 
little to find fault with, would go far to substantiate so sanguine 
an expectation. Of the seven articles the last is signed by the 
Editor; two are by Anglican clergymen, one of whom is well 
known in his special department of Biblical criticism ; two are by 
Roman Catholic writers, who are also known in their respective 
lines; and the remaining two are not signed. The longest does 
not exceed eight pages. 

The first paper (unsigned) is devoted to proving that science 
leads up to religion, or, as the author rather oddly puts it, he is 
“ advocating the marriage of Science and Religion,” though he is 
“ well aware how many will forbid the banns.” But he winds up 
with what, so far as we understand him, reads like an assertion 
of the eternity of matter, which is generally, we believe, rejected 
by the orthodox as an heretical opinion, aud formed one of the 
charges alleged in the early Church against the Manicheans. 

e sec paper is from the pen of Mr. De Lisle, 
who has been known for more than thirty years past— 
when he fi under a thin disguise in the pages of Conitgdhi-tp 
interest himself in “the future unity of Christendom,” which forms 
the subject of hia present contribution. It is apparently intended 
to be the first of a series, which helps to explain its being too 
brief and sketchy to offer much ground for citicism. It is murked 
by the wide sympathies, the devout and generous tone, and the keen 
interest in the fortunes of the Church of England, which are cha- 
racteristic of the author's writings. He closes with a vigorous 
denunciation of the Public Worship Act, which is described as a 
“‘ miserable attempt to stamp out a vast movement by persecution,” 
and as sure “not only to prove a signal failure, but by its 
absurdity and malignity to strengthen what it is powerless to 
erush.” Mr. Earle, like Mr. De Lisle, is a Roman Catholic ; but he 
does not deal with any question of ecclesiastical controversy, and 
we cannot follow him here into a half philosophical, half theo- 
logical disquisition on the nature of “ the resurrection body.” The 
two clerical contributors discuss different aspects of the evidences 
of Christianity. Mr. Stanley Leathes has adopted the rather 
startling title of “ the Gospel according to St. Paul,” but there is 
nothing strained or paradoxical, if there is nothing very new, in 


his calm and closely-reasoned argument for the Resurrection of 
Christ from the “ four unquestionable nye of St. Paul ”—the 
muineness of which, he might have added, was fully allowed by 
trauss and the Tiibingen school—Romans, Galatians, and the 
two to the Corinthians. The general drift of his argument is 
summed up in the concluding passage :— 

We may be quite sure that there is not a jury to be found who would not 

be convinced of the reality of any remarkable fact if it was testified to by 
such evidence as this, and the circumstance that in this case the fact is a 
supernatural one does not alter the decision if it be allowed that any testi- 
mony whatever can be sufficient to establish the miraculous, and if it be 
borne in mind that all the surroundings of this fact, and all the con- 
sequences resulting from it, are on any true estimate of them little less 
miraculous than the fact itself. When we take into account the circum- 
stances of St. Paul’s conversion, the circumstances of the life and death of 
Jesus Christ, and the circumstances that followed after the belief in His 
resurrection throughout the civilized world, it is simpiy impossible not to 
admit that be the genuineness and authenticity of the four Gospels many 
degrees less satisfactory than they are, there is nevertheless very strong 
evidence, which is little short of demonstration, to the fact that Jesus 
Christ rose from the dead. 
The other clerical essayist, Mr. Henslow, argues, against Professor 
Huxley and a recent writer in Macmillan’s Magazine, that for many 
purposes moral evidence is quite as valid as scientific demonstration, 
and that in fact “ scientific men of the highest eminence can boast 
of no other proof than this in nine-tenths of their inductions.” 
And the moral evidence for theism is abundantly sufficient both 
from without and from within, according to the familiar saying of 
Kant—“ Two things fill me with awe—the starry heavens, and 
the sense of moral responsibility in man.” One of the most in- 
teresting papers, which has no name attached, is devoted to criti- 
cizing a recent article on Miracles in the Church Quarterly Review, 
which was favourably noticed at the time in our own columns. 
The writer, while bestowing a high commendation on the article 
generally, is of opinion that the negative side of the Reviewer's 
argument, in depreciating the evidential function of miracles, 
and in some other particulars which we cannot stay to examine 
here, is put too strongly. 

The last paper in the Apologist is perhaps the one to which ordi- 
nary readers are likely most readily to turn. It is signed by the 
Editor, and entitled “The Oxford Movement and Infidelity.” 
Like all the rest, it is short, and contains nothing very novel or 
profound ; but the writer puts his case clearly, and one merit he 
may claim in common with his fellow-contributors, which is not 
always to be found in a theological or quasi-theological Review. 
The Christian Apologist does not profess, as we have seen, to be 
the organ of any one Church or school of thougbt, and several are, 
in fact, represented in its pages. It is creditable to the various 
writers that none of them, so far es we have observed, use language 
which can give any reasonable cause of offence to the un- 
believers against whom they are united in contending, or 
to members of communions or parties different from their own. 
We should infer from his paper that the Kditor is certainly not a 
Roman Catholic, and he is engaged in deprecating what he con- 
siders a dangerous reliance on the Catholic principle of authority. 
But he says not a syllable which could be interpreted as disre- 
spectful to the Church of Rome, and spealis throughout in terms 
ot the highest respect of Dr. Newman. His view appears to be 
that it is safer not to repose our faith in Christ on any external 
authority, lest it should break under our feet. He justly observes 
that Dr. Newman, as legder of the Tractarian movement, put 
forward the idea of the Church as “ the teacher of truth” with a 
distinctness and emphasis so entirely new to the great body of his 
countrymen as to “change the whole face of the ecclesiastical 
world.” Many of his disciples felt constrained to carry out this 
principle to what seemed to them its legitimate conclusion by 
following their leader across the Rubicon ; and thus “ the influx of 
Anglicans infused life into the small torpid body of Roman 
Catholics in England,” which had previously contributed nothing 
to the national life, and had, with two or three illustrious 
exceptions, no well-known authors. At this moment, as he 
adds, the Cardinal Archbishop, the heads of the three prin- 
cipal Roman Catholic colleges, and the editors of the leading 
Roman Catholic organs are all converts. But how, it 
may be asked, did it fare with those who stayed behind? 
Dr. Newman’s arguments had already been ‘sown broadcast 
over the country,” and a renewed study of the Evidences set in, 
of which one result was seen in the publication of Essays and 
Reviews. The line of reasoning of the 7racts for the Times had 
been described by himself as “a kill-or-cure remedy,” which would 
logically drive those who rejected the idea of the Church to a 
denial of Christ. And accordingly some of those who had followed 
the great leader up to a certain point, and declined to follow him 
further, were eventually led to doubt reveaied religion altogether. 
Nor did they find that, if they rejected Church authority, the 
authority of the Bible would serve as a substitute. The same 
destructive criticism which undermined the first would prove 
equally fatal, if not more fatal, to “ the infallibility of the Protes- 
tant Scriptures.” As a modern writer, himself a clergyman, puts 
it, “plenary inspiration has broken like pack-thread before the 
rising gales of scientific discovery and historical research.” The 
essayist wishes accordingly to urge upon those who are troubled b 
such difficulties, which he thinks are very widely felt, to loo 
beyond all authority of Church or Scripture, and fall back 
on a direct faith in the Person of Christ. But he hard) 
seems to have considered that it would depend very muc 
on individual peculiarities of mind or character how far 
the class of persons for whom the advice is intended would be 
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HH able to avail themselves of it, and that probably it would be least 


available for those who need it most. Meanwhile it has been 
perfectly true, up to the time of the Old Catholic movement, 
that, as a f course there are exceptions, of whom the 
late Mr. Archer Butler was a conspicuous instance—Roman 
Catholics born and bred, when they lose faith in Rome, lose 
faith in religion altogether. Their whole creed has come to them 
on the same authority, and, if the authority fails them, their 
creed falls with it. We are not now discussing the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of this, but merely stating the 
fact. And it is this which, from a religious point of 
view, makes the Vatican decrees, in which, as the re- 
viewer says, “the principle of authority reached its extremest 
limit,” so serious a matter. There are no doubt thousands of 
educated Roman Catholics, including clergy as well as laity, who 
find it impossible to accept the new doctrines imposed on them, 
though for the most part they maintain a silence which does not 
give consent, and too often covers a gradual decomposition of all 
religious convictions. It is not wonderful, under the circum- 
stances, that men like Dr. Dillinger should speak of the advancing 
pressure of unbelief, and “ the festering wounds which are causing 
every communion in Christendom to languish.” We have nothing 
to say against any honest attempt to meet the difficulties of the 
situation, but it is perhaps rather to be wished than expected that, 
when so many well-meant efforts have failed, Zhe Christian 
Apologist should prove equal to the emergency. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


We. are neither surprised nor disheartened at observing that 
the Queen Anne fever would seem by the diagnosis of the 
Royal Academy to be still very hotly raging. There is too much 
pleasant sinning in a pursuit where the instinctive craving of the 
uninstructed man after picturesque variety can revel in an absolute 


disregard of artistic principle and historical consistency to give | 
much hope of any immediate repentance. But we have sufficient | 


faith in the latent self-respect of the more scientific architects to 
disbelieve that they can long continue to offer their incense to so 
capricious a chimera; and as they train off, it will become 
increasingly impossible for inferior men to carry on the game. 
As it is, the contest seems to be lying between the Queen 
Annists and the still faithful band of Gothicists; for that which 
may be allowed to pass muster as the Italian school is 
cheifly represented in Burlington House by some taverns and 
places of amusement; notably by a huge, square, featureless block 
which, under the name of * The Holborn Viaduct Station and 
Hotel” (1075), weighs down that much-suffering thoroughfare. 
We are not disposed to be very severe upon Mr. Isaacs for this per- 
formance. He had no doubt to work under the inexorable law of 
cubic contents, and there was nothing in the surroundings to inspire 
his genius to a flight of something better than structural lofti- 
uess. But what right has Mr. Fowler, after securing a site of pre- 
eminent advantage fora “ National Opera House,” and whipping up 
Princes and Prima Donnas, if not Archbishops and Chancellors, to 
lay first stones and second bricks, to inflict such a nightmare upon 
the town and the Thames? We feel our inability to describe the 
eee conformation of this unprecedented composition (1086) ; 

ut perhaps, if our readers can conceive a big packing-case set on 
end, and a lesser packing-case thrust up to it, and a Cbhinaman’s 
hut dropped on the lesser case, they may form some slight con- 
ception of the outline. 

Among the examples of Gothic composition there is no design 
which has been probably, in consequence of recent events, more 
curiously scrutinized than Mr. Street's nave of Bristol Cathedral 
(1054). Asa whole, it stands outside of general criticism ; for its 
lines and leading forms are dictated by the choir to which it is 
added, and the dimensions to which it is restricted, while we have 
no room to examine the various details. The lately famous North 
Porch, with its outraged sculpture, is conspicuous, and it has, 
since the Academy opened, gathered an even more painful interest 
than that which tirst attached to it. The tigures of the 
Western Fathers and the group of the Epiphany were the work of 
Mr. Redfern, a young and very promising sculptor, who had by 
force of his own innate art longings raised himself from the 
obscurity of an upland Derbyshire village and a youth spent in 
manual drudgery to the position of a highly educated artist 
and the pursuit of figure-sculpture in connexion with architecture. 
There are plenty of sculptors who neither know nor care about the 
buildings for which their works may be destined, and there are 
plenty of carving men who can mechanically deal out figures to their 
patron architects across the counter at such prices for such sizes. 
it was Redfern’s ambition to throw into his effigy or group of 
modest stone the same intensity of art which Academic prejudice 
reserves for the marble limbs of some naked nymph, and the same 
devotion to detail which deference lavishes on the whiskered 
bust of the prosperous alderman. He did much in a few years, 
and would have done more but for the perpetual drag of feeble 
health and highly-strung susceptibilities. At last the blow of the 
Bristol outrage iell upon him when he was but little capable of 
facing the vexation, and a short sharp illness carried him pre- 
maturely off. Mr. Carpenter fails to do himself justice in in- 
troducing his grandiose conception of a new Cathedral for 
Manchester through a geometrical western elevation (1054). The 
whole building is a minster of the early fourteenth-ceutury style 


boldly carried out on the fullest scale, with a central octagon 
recalling Ely, and double aisles, of which the outer range ter- 
minates in two western towers. The consequence is that the 
west end, like that of Rouen Cathedral, is very broad and 
proportionately stately. But in a geometrical elevation, un- 
explained by the representation of any other portion of the 
building, the casual visitor might be apt only to notice the 
breadth and not to grasp the relief. Sir Gilbert Scott designs 
his large Church of Milton, near Stourport (1049, 1060) in 
the later or flowing type of our indigenous middle style, 
which has been een A neglected in favour of early French, 
or ad libitum Italian Gothic. He seems to have succeeded suffi- 
ciently well outside and remarkably well in his interior. Mr. 
Pearson gives an interior (1001) of a large cross Church at 
Wentworth, Yorkshire, in which, with a very simple detail and 
an earlier period of the middle style, he is successful in an 
effect attributable to simplicity of detail upon a scale rather 
larger than the common average. Mr. Deshon’s proposed Church 
at East Teignmouth (1024) presents a broad bold nave lead- 
ing up to an inadequate chancel. Two new Roman Catholic 
Churches in London deserve notice for some originality of treat- 
ment. Mr. Tasker’s Church in Barking Road (988) has a certain 
picturesque intricacy in the arrangement of the pillars and arches ; 
and the late Mr. Edward Pugin’s Church on Tower Hill (991) is 
a spirited attempt to grapple with a cramped site by triforium 
galleries and top-lighting. Mr. J. O. Scott appears in two very 
ditferent aspects. His competition drawings for the new Oxford 
Schools show a careful study of perpendicular details (1050, 1085, 
1092), while the Byzantine Church for the Greek community in 
London (1061) is a literal reproduction of its exotic style, which, 
while commendable in this special instance, removes the design 
out of the ken of criticism. Mr. E. M. Barry's quasi-Byzantine 
Chapel at the Children’s Hospital (1008) seems to be a room 
converted to its present object, and fitted up on a plan recalling 
Santa Fosca at Torcello. ‘The whole effect is rich, and it is a case 
which quite justifies an eclectic treatment. The apparent small- 
ness of the space within which the artist had to work is an obvious. 
drawback. 

Mr. Waterhouse’s regular and palatial Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington in a sort of neo-Romanesque (1004), and his 
irregular Eaton Hall, in a sort of neo-Gothic (1068), stand in a 
rather strange contrast to each other. Of the two, we decidedly 
— the Museum, which atones for its deviations trom precedent 

y a Vanburzh-like dignity of mass; while Eaton may end in 
being an overgrown villa. The Museum appears in the = 
the towers and cupolas which Mr. Ayrton cruelly cut off. e 
strongly urge their restoration. ' 

We have now reached the group of private houses in town and 
country, of schools, and of institutions, in which, speaking generally, 
the new craze appears with more or less aggravated intensity. Mr. 
Norman Shaw, howevsr, in his large country house of Pierpoint, 
in Surrey (1065), has adhered with much fidelity to the laws of 
early Tudor in a wide but not too low many-gabled mansion, with 
frequent breaks and ins and outs, showing a stone ground story, and 
overhanging half-timbered second floor, with attics in the gables. 
The design might be liable to the criticism that it rather repre- 
sented, at least according.to our notions, an enlarged farmhouse 
than a residence for persons accustomed to the higher type of 
gentle life. We think, however, that, accepting the eclecticism of the 
age, the architect might make a good defence, except as to the 
irregular insiguiticance of the principal doorway. The recess in 
which it stands is hardly a substitute for a porch, and in that re- 
cess it isnot central. On the other hand, the bold break in the line 
of the principal fagade is skilfully planned to carry off what might 
otherwise have been too stiff a primness. The idea is indeed so 
good that we almost fear to call attention to it in face of the in-_ 
evitable imitations which it will provoke. Mr. Shaw has very 
properly appended a plan, in which the weak point appears to be 
the distance between the kitchen and the dining-room, This 
arrangement may be inevitable in old houses, but we do not see 
why it should ever be found in a new one. Pierpoint seems 
to stand on a level; but at Whisper, near Midhurst (1045), 
Mr. Shaw had to place the house on a_ steep _hill-side, 
and he has accordingly thrown it up upon a bold raking sub- 
structure of stone, sparsely pierced with windows, and spreading 
at the flank into a bastion-like terrace. From this the half- 
timbered superstructure rises with oriels and gables, and upon one 
of the oriels a cleverly contrived balcony. The whole conception 
appears to be an adaptation, both legitimate and picturesque, of 
the principles of its style to local circumstances ; and, so far as a 
drawing may be believed, the apparent scale has been well 
managed. Mr. 8. J. Nicholl’s addition to Wilmshurst, Sussex 
(1058), shows a gabled building with a bold recess looking at a 
distance like an archway, the substructure being rather flamboyant 
than Tudor, and the gable half-timbered. This is rather too sauvage a 
feature for the treatment of the lower part, and the design would 
gain from its omission. Mr. Brydon, in his country house of 

wins, Kent (1040), wilfully inflicts what is intrinsically a 
much broken and rather picturesque Tudor house with “ Queen 
Anne” (so called) details capriciously introduced. The flanking 
mass, With its saddle-back upper story, is rather too high for a 
wing, and too low fora tower. With some excision and revision 
this might be accepted asa house of a Tudor type; as it is, it 
must be classed among nondescripts. We reserve the massive blocks 
of houses in “Queen Anne” which Mr. Robinson (1025) and Mr. 
Stevenson (1029) are going to raise on the Hans Place estate till 
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are up to speak for themselves. Both architects 
it for having recollected that they were producing 
rows of houses, and not attempting to disguise the personality of 
those houses under the ill-fitting uerade of a single palace. 
graceful range of buildings, in a and nat type of Tudor, 
and rather remind us of some of Pugin's ha tng. al Mr. 
Tasker, in his Monastery on Highgate Hill (1048), adopts a fortress- 
like type of rustic Italian with wide overhanging roofs, appro- 
priate enough for the land of the sun and the brigands, but 
grotesquely unsuited to a country afflicted by fogs and 
rotected by the Metropolitan police. Mr. Spiers’s Memorial 
‘ower to be erected in some Park at Barnsley may be an agree- 
able object to the simple-minded citizens of that busy place, but it 
ought not to appear in London except upon the drop-scene of a 
minor theatre. Mr. Graham, in his Lincoln County Hospital 
(1032), has taken infinite and useless pains to disguise a mass de- 
si on the type of our larger Jacobean mansions with redundant 
« Queen Anne” detail. Why could not the architect have allowed 
the accessories to follow the key-note of the structure? Messrs. 
George and Peto show ponte Sas partially completed mansion 
for Messrs. Goode in South Audley Street, carried out in a “‘ Queen 
Anne,” which is a little Italian, much Dutch, and considerably 
Jacobean. The general aspect to an uncritical eye is not un- 
pleasant, while a rather more serious recognition of artistic 
principles would have made it agreeable to a critical judgment. 


AIDA. 


Sigg VERDI'S opera of Aida, of which, as its book informs 
us, “ the action takes place at Memphis and at Thebes duri 
the reign of the Pharaohs”—a date of some ‘hinunie—sa 
be more likely to secure popular interest if it dealt with 
things and people less remote. The mention of Pharaoh 
suggests to most minds reminiscences of Biblical stories, and 
the idea which goes most naturally with the names of ancient 
Egypt is that of a solemn stillness and vastness, an over- 
wechalns eternal calm like that of the Sphinx, which it is 
difficult to imagine disturbed by the ordinary ions of love 
and hatred or by the pomp and panoply of war. Of course there 
is really no reason why there should not be an opera about the 
King of t and the High Priest of Isis as well as about 
Semiramis and Ninus; and probably the audiences who first 
heard Aida when it was produced at Cairo found it easy 
to sympathize with the varying passions unfolded by the cha- 
racters of the opera. Audiences at Covent Garden would 
prearon A have been more easily moved in this way if Aida 

been brought out there before Herr Wagner's operas. The 
influence of the German composer is constantly, and for 
the most painfully, evident in the latest opera of the Italian, 
who certainly need not have resorted to imitation in order to give 
us a fine opera. It appears neither dignified nor wise in the writer 
of Rigoletto and Il Trovatore to seek for good things in the works 
of Meyerbeer and Herr Wagner, and make use of them as he has 
done in Aida. A master of any art may take an idea here or 
there and clothe it with such new grandeur that it becomes his 
own. Most people will admit that Signor Verdi is a master of his 
art, and all must regret that in this work he has imitated the 
method of a master of a different school, and imitated it ill. One 
seems throughout Aida to be constantly hearing certain peculiari- 
ties and tricks of Herr Wagner, and constantly waiting for the 
overpowering effects of passion and majesty which he produces. 
Signor Verdi can write music which is stirring and passionate 
enough ; but his own style of arousing his hearers’ teelings is widely 
different from Herr Wagner's, and in attempting to work in an un- 
familiar manner he seems timid and ineffective. His own true and 
original command of the melody and force of music asserts itself 
but rarely during the four acts in which, amid an extravagant 
show and glitter of spectacle, the fortunes of Aida are exhibited to 
his audience. 

Aida is the daughter of Amonasro, King of Ethiopia, and, taken 
prisoner by the Egyptians, she has been given asa slave by the | 
of Egypt to his daughter Amneris, with whom she has found muc. 
favour. The first act passes in the palace of the King at Memphis, 
where Ramphis, the — Priest of Isis, announces that the 
goddess has just d who shall lead the armies of Egypt 
against the invading force of the Ethiopians. Radames, an officer 
in the Egyptian army, is excited with hope that he may be 
the chosen warrior, and in a soliloquy reveals that his chiefest 
hope is to return victorious to Aida. To him enter Amneris, 
the King’s daughter, who is in love with him, and Aida. 
Just as Amneris has begun to s t the love of Radames 
for the slave, the King and his Court enter, followed by a 
messenger who announces the approach of the Ethiopians, led 
by the terrible Amonasro, Aida’s father. Upon this the Egyptian 

ing proclaims that the voice of Isis has appointed Radames 
commander of the host, and Loe that the assembly should 
proceed to the Temple of can to see es invested 
with sacred armour. Why Ptah in one scene should be 
called Vulcan, and in another be addressed by his tian 
name, is @ m known only to the writer of the k 
of Aida, However, the crowd of Egyptians are apparently well 
acquainted with Manetho’s works, and out without any ex- 
pression of surprise to the temple of Vulcan, leaving Aida to 


express in a scene by herself the diverse feelings by which she is 


torn—on the one hand, love for Radames ; on the other, devotion to 
her father and family, against whom her lover is about to lead 
the strength of the Egyptian army. The singing and acting of 
Mme. Patti here, as indeed throughout the opera, were admirable. 
There was a truth and fire of passion in her performance which, 
from her a oe in lighter parts, could hardly have been ex- 

ted. e next scene is occupied with the investiture of 
in the temple, and is more remarkable as a spectacle than 
as a piece of music. 

The second act opens in the apartments of Amneris with a 
chorus of slaves in praise of love, which has some quaintness and 
grace.j This is followed by a dance of Nubian boys, which was 
the occasion of a loud expression of divided opinion among the 
audience, of whom the better advised strenuously opposed a 
demand for its repetition. The dance is excellent as.a panto- 
mimic effect; the music is singularly flimsy. The rest of the 
scene is occupied with an interview between Amneris and 
Aida, in which there are some fine musical 3; but 
the interest of the situation depended on the singing and 
acting of Mme. Patti and Mile. Gindele, a new singer, who gave 
a striking representation of the jealous princess who, finding a 
rival in her favourite slave, looks on her with bitter and remorse- 
less hatred. The scene changes to the entrance-gate of the city. 
The King, attended by a vast crowd of his court and people, 
enters and ascends to a throne on the left; a triumphal chorus is 
sung; and the troops march in, preceded by trumpeters playing on 
long Egyptian trumpets, which add to the already overpoweri 
din of the brass instruments in the orchestra. Dancing-girls an 
priests carrying images of the gods swell the crowd upon the 
stage ; and Radames, led in in triumph, is received by the King, 
who, with the impulsive and generosity that belongs to 
Kings in stories, promises to grant him any favour he asks. The 
prisoners are introduced, and among them is Amonasro, whom 
Aida greets as her father. For some unexplained reason, no 
one is aware of his real rank, and he begs Aida to conceal 
it. He and all the prisoners beg for mercy, which the King 
is inclined to grant; but the priests, inspired with the true 
spirit of prudent persecution, demand the annihilation of their 
enemies, and ames has to remind the King of his pro- 
mised favour to obtain the liberty of the captives, all of 
whom are set free except Amonasro, who is kept as a + see we 
at the request of Ramphis, the high priest. The King then 
graciously bestows upon Radames the hand of Amneris—a 
gift which, as he is desperately in love with Aida, is somewhat 
embarrassing, and the curtain falls on a chorus of praise to Isis. 
The music of this scene is one of the most marked instances in the 
opera of the composer's unsuccessful attempt at the power and 
passion of Herr Wagner's orchestration. scene is mounted 
with a remarkable display of dazzle and splendour; the movement, 
zrouping, and colouring of the crowd are excellent, and electric 
ights are employed in the float to add brilliancy to a spectacle 
already ag a One would, however, gladly give up all 
this to hear Signor Verdi at his best again. Signor Graziani, 
who plays Amonasro, appears for the first time in this scene, and 
by his beautiful singing and dignified acting adds to its etlect ; 
M. Feitlinger sings well and looks imposing as the King, and Signor 
Nicolini, here, as throughout, gives the tremulous rendering of 
Radames’s music which one my sen to expect from him. 

The third act, which is the finest in the opera, passes on 
the shores of the Nile. As the scene, which, like all the 
scenery, is admirably painted, is disclosed, a chorus is heard 
from the temple of Isis on the right, and presently Amneris and 
Ramphis, accompanied by guards, appear and enter the temple. 
Aida comes on, to meet Radames; but her father appears instead, 
and telling her he knows all that is in her heart, conjures her with 
every art of persuasion he can find to discover from Radames in 
their coming interview the path by which the Ethiopian army is 
again to be attacked. That known, her country’s warriors will rise 
and strike down the foe, her position and that of Amneris will be 
reversed, and Radames will be hers for ever. Aida recoils from 
the idea of treachery, when Amonasro ¢ is persuasions for 
threats, and ends by inducing his daughter to consent to his plan. 
The singing and acting of Signor Graziani and Mme. Patti were 
here admirable, and Mme. Patti outdid all she had done before in 
the following duet with Radames. As Radames reveals to her the 
chosen path, Amonasro enters, and discloses himself; but he is in- 
terrupted by Ramphis, who comes in from the temple, having over- 
Scoetaned tem , and to whom Radames surrenders himself 
as Amonasro and Aida escape. 

The last act opens in the King’s . Radames is 
led in guarded, to Amneris, who promises to beg for his 
pardon if he will renounce Aida. He refuses, and she sends him 
out in scorn, which, the moment he has disappeared, is ex- 
changed for love. The priests enter, cross the stage, and descend 
to a subterranean hall, whence their voices are heard as they call 
upon Radames to defend himself, and on his silence sentence him 
to living burial. The music here is si ly ugly, and was 
made more hideous by Signor Capponi’s singing persistently out 
of tune. As the priests return across the s' Amneris invokes 
Heaven's ve on their cruelty. Mlle. Gindele’s performance 
in this difficult scene was steady and forcible ; much may be hoped 
from her. The last scene is divided into two s Below is the 
vault beneath the temple to which Radames has been consigned ; 
above a service is seen going on in the temple. While es 
is lamenting his eternal separation, from Aida, she appears. She 
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has learnt his doom, and has crept = the Aes to share it. 
They a duet, Amneris appears in the temple above offering a 
pra a Radames, and the curtain falls. 

here is a want of art in thus exhibiting the two lovers after 
their living interment, which, when the opera was performed at 
Bologna, the audience resented by throwing, instead of bouquets, 
rolls and sausages on to the stage to feed the captives. The last 
scene is both musically and dramatically one of the weakest in 
the o The whole performance, in spite of the excellences 
which we have noticed in some of those who support it, leaves a 
sense of irritation at something having been continually aimed at 
which has never been reached. 


REVIEWS. 


MONT-SAINT-MICHEL.* 


HIS is a book of akind to which we could hardly find a 
parallel in England. The Reverend Fathers of the Mount 
are in some things fairly on a level with the advance of modern 
knowledge. They can tell the history of the abbey and describe 
its buildings straightforwardly and intelligibly enough, and with 
less of mere talk than we see in the mass of guide-books. 
At the same time they believe every legend and every miracle. 
They make no fuss about them, but quietly take them for granted, 
as things which cannot be spoken against. Now in the class of 
books in our own country which come nearest to this, the writers 
commonly do make a fuss ; they assume a controversial position, 
they always have the unbelievers before their eyes, ready to be 
tested against on any fitting a Our present writers 
not seem to ize the possibility of doubt; the marvels are 
told quite calmly, just like the rest of the story. In short, the 
Fathers write very much as a medieval writer would, allowing 
for a few ecstasies about Pius the Ninth just at the end, which 
the Gallican Church, in its sounder days, would hardly have ap- 
proved of. When wecompare this volume, written for edification, 
with the more strictly antiquarian History of the Mount written 
by M. Le Hericher thirty years ago, we see no signs that the 
athers have dealt otherwise than fairly with the received story, 
legendary and historical ; and their notions of architectural matters 
are,as it would be a shame if they were not, the more correct 
of the two. There is perhaps a little of the local monastic 
writer’s tendency to optimism or its opposite, to view kings 
and prelates only in their relations to the abbey; but the 
writers do not attempt to throw a veil over the internal 
corruption of the monastery at one stage of its history, nor 
over the abuse of its chief preferment by the Kings of France for 
several before its downfall. On the whole, the book may 
pass as a kind of summary of M. Le Hericher’s larger book, plea- 
santly enough written, and in some points advanced on the earlier 
writer. But then the Reverend Fathers accept as undoubted 
truth a great deal that M. Le Hericher tells as legend. The book 
is, in short, a monastic chronicle published in 1876, and, as such, it 
is somewhat of a curiosity. 

The original St. Michael’s Mount, of which the Cornish imi- 
tation of the same name is but a very feeble copy, is indeed a won- 
derful place, and one which is much sought by visitors of all 
kinds, tourists and pilgrims. Its main feature is the working 
together, more thoroughly than anywhere else, of nature and art 
to form a single whole. In the general view the rock and its 
buildings, spiring up in one mass, are not distinguished. And, 
when the church kept its spire, the tapering of the whole mass to 
one point must have been more perfect still. But no building has 
been oftener made the prey of a destroying element, and that not 
the element to which it seems most e “St. Michael in 
Peril of the Sea” would have been more truly called “St. 
Michael in Peril of the Lightning.” While the sea has done 
little mischief, the lightning has fallen, we think, thirteen times, 
always with greater or less damage to the spire or roof. The spire 
is now there no longer; but the conical ¢ of the mount 
and all that it carries is still well kept up. The mass is so im- 
posing, and is seen from so a distance in all directions, that 
it is hard to believe that the mount itself is not much above a 


led to their erection gives the history of the place its special cha- 

Here were the buildings of a great monastery 
raised on a spot where it was utterly impossible that 
set out according to the ordinary rule. Instead of 
being built side by side, they had to be built one over the other. 
Add to this that, alongside of the ecclesiastical element,a military 
element crept in from an early time. The abbey needed defences, 
and its ae grew into a great fortress which somewhat 
overshadowed the original object of the place. The fortress grew 
* Histoire du Mont-Saint-Michel au Péril de la Mer. orné 
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into a prison, and the holy place of St. Michael became the dungeon 
of the victims ofsuccessive Kings. The Revolution made ita prison 
and nothing else; at last, within a few years past, the place has 
come back to something like its original use. The prisoners are 
gone, and the rock has eon handed over to the Bishop of Coutances 
and Avranches, who has planted there the missionary fathers 
whose history of their dwelling-place we have now before us. At 
the first glimpse of the rock we at once feel that it was almost in 
the nature of things that such a site should be seized on, either for 
monastic or for military purposes. While no place could be better 
suited for solitary devotion, the rock seems put there as if on 

se to receive a fortress for the defence of the bay. Perhaps 
we should not have said that no place was better suited for 
monastic purposes, for just by there is the smaller rock of 
Tombelaine still better suited for the eremitical life, and which has 
in truth shared in both the functions of its greater neighbour. 
It has been the site both of a fort and of a monastic cell, and 
it played an important in the great siege of the Mount 
in the fifteenth century. But while both the monk and the soldier 
seem in their places on the Mount, we should hardly have looked 
for the secular priest. Atleast we should have looked for him only 
with reference to the lay population, military or civil. Weshould 
certainly not have looked for a body of secular priests as the first 
ecclesiastical occupants of the place. Yet so it was; when the 
Benedictines were first brought in by Duke Richard the Fearless 
in 966, they took the place of a body of secular canons, who, 
according to the legend, had been founded by Aubert, or Autbert, 
Bishop of Avranches, in obedience to an apparition of the archangel 
himself. From Duke Richard’s time to the Revolution, the Mount 
remained the seat of an abbey, though from the fifteenth century 
onwards the post of abbot became more and more abused, being 
held in commendam by all kinds of non-resident holders, a state of 
things which of course led to a great decay of discipline. In 1622 the 
house was reformed by the introduction of a congregation of monks 
from St. Maur, and from that time, through the seventeenth century, 
the church was ruled by priors, though the nominal abbots went 
on. The strangest abbot of all was surely John Frederick Karq, 
a German baron, Chancellor to the Elector of Koln, and 
Councillor—our earlier book says, to the Bishop of Bamberg, our 
later one, to the Elector of Bavaria. As he was an abbot, the 
Reverend Fathers have a good word for him :—“ Ses vertus et sa 
noblesse lui méritérent le titre d’abbé trés-illustre: abbas illus- 
trissimus.” The lay historian speaks more freely :— 

Apres les abbés réguliers les commendataires, aprés les commendataires 

les étrangers; un allemand sur le siége de Robert du Mont, un étranger 
chef de la forteresse invaincue, telle était la décadence. 
There is, as M. Le Hericher says, something strange in the sight of 
a German in the chair of Robert du Mont, only, as M. Le Hericher 
himself says, he never sat there in person. But his appointment 
has also another side to it. The nominal abbacy of Karq lasted 
from 1704 to 1719; and the fact that Louis the Fourteenth found 
a German, a minister of German princes, to whom he thought it 
expedient to make such a gift, is a speaking sign of the influence 
which the French King had won in the courts of Germany, and 
of the number of Germans and German princes whom he had 
seduced into treason against their country. 

Alongside of all this, the military element in the Mount was 
fast growing. The Mount was a fortress before the end of the 
eleventh century, as it was there that the Aitheling Henry was 
besieged by his brothers, After the Mount passed, along with 
continental Normandy, under the power of France, its military 
character became stronger and stronger. It is its special boast in 
this eharacter that, when Normandy was again brought back under 
the rule of a descendant of Rolf and William, the Mount alone 
kept its allegiance to the King, no longer of Paris, but of Bourges. 
The repulse of the English after the great siege of this date is 
really an exploit to be proud of, and it is well to see the canon 
which played a part in it—the michelettes, as they are called— 
still kept there as fitting memorial. The design of some showman 
to carry them off to a museum was happily thwarted. Later in 
the century came Louis the Eleventh’s order of St. Michael, with 
its local habitation on the Mount, like our own Knights of the 
Garter at Windsor, or of the Bath at Westminster. They are 
commemorated in the splendid hall of the knights, where their 
chapters were held, but which was not built for them. In 
later times comes that vain attempt of the Huguenot Montgommery 
to get possession of the Mount which has so oddly given his name 
to one of the vast substructures. Later still the een, already a 
prison, was taken by the Vendéans, who delivered a number of 
captive priests. The abbey certainly had been hardly used by the 
revolutionists, for during the first meetings of the National 
Assembly the monks had made large gifts from their treasures to 
the national cause. 

The buildings of the abbey, as we have already said, are neces- 
sarily placed one upon another instead of side by side. Thus is 
formed that gigantic pile of vast buildings, piled story upon story, 
which are worthily called La Merveille. The lowest range of this 
is formed by the two great vaulted halls, one of them forming the 
almonry, which have so strangely taken the name of the 


Montgommeries from the Huguenot attempt of the sixteenth 
century. Over them are, side by side, two vaulted halls of the 
best work of the thirteenth century, one of which, with slenderer 
columns, was the refectory of the monks, while the other, with 
more massive columns, but with equally graceful work, became 
from the time of Louis the Eleventh the hall of the knights, 


Above these again is the dormitory, which has suffered more 
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than any other part of the building—more, that is, in the way of 
mere disfigurement, though the e done to the church has 
been more irreparable. While the other buildings are thus piled 
up stage by stage, the cloister stands in its ordinary relation to the 
church, the Romanesque church, half the nave has been 
destroyed, and the choir has given way to a lofty work of the 
fifteenth century, in the French style of that age. But it is round 
the Romanesque remains that the great architectural interest of 
the pee gathers. How much of it, if any, is the work of Abbot 
Hildebert, who began to build in 1020, of Abbot Ralph, who 
between 1048 and 1060 built the great tower, and of Abbot 
Randolf, who finished the nave between 1060 and 1085? Roger 
again (1106 to 1123) and Bernard (1133 to 1149) are both said to 
have made repairs or rebuildings in the nave. How much of the 
eleventh-century work is left ? A good deal of evidence is destroyed 
by the way in which the capitals have been allowed to be carved 
out in all manner of strange ways, sometimes by the prisoners 
while the abbey was still a gaol. The capitals thus give very 
little help one way or another; the great range of pillars certainly 
has an early look, and so has the outside of the south aisle more 
incontestably, We should be inclined to think that these parts 
belong to the eleventh-century building, but that the triforium and 
clerestory are due to some of the later repairs. 

bond geo of the abbots of Saint-Michel, the man who was 
especially “of the Mount,” Robert of Thorigny, Robertus de 
Monte, the councillor and the historian of the days of Henry the 
Second, seems to have left but little traces of his work in the 
church itself, though in other parts of the house are vaults and 
arcades of his rearing in the transitional style of his day. Under 
him the Mount became the “city of books”; hisabbacy from 1184 
to 1186 all but exactly coincides with the reign of the Duke and 
King with whom his reign is so closely connected. 

The Reverend Fathers of the Mount are, as might be expected, 
loyal Frenchmen, and firmly believe that France existed in 725. 
At page 49 they record, in inverted commas, but without saying 
whence the extract is made, a very unexpected proceeding on the 
part of Charles the Great :— 

Apres son couronnement, qui eut lieu en 800, l’illustre empereur fit placer 
sur ses étendards l’image de larchange Saint-Michel, et, par cet acte 
solennel, le premier d’entre les anges et les archanges fut déclaré le 
chef de la premitre nation du monde: “ Patronus et princeps imperii 

xalliarum.” 

The only “imperium Galliarum” that we ever heard of till quite 
modern times was that which was set up by Civilis, whom we 
cannot conceive to have been a votary of the archangel. 


LIFE WITH THE HAMRAN ARABS.* 


M® MYERS has no need to make apologies for the simple 
form in which he has published his sporting diaries. Un- 
pretentious as they are, the mere literary workmanship is excellent 
of its kind, and one would scarcely suppose that they were written 
in the s moments of a busy life in the wilderness ; often after 
a hard day’s hunting, and occasionally when the thermometer was 
standing at over 150° in the sun. They tell us just what we want 
to know; they will be useful as guides to future travellers and 
ae whe may bend their steps towards those parts of the 
oudan ; and although incidents oiten repeat themselves, and the 
mixed bags of game were very apt to resemble each other, yet 
there is no unpleasant sense of monotony. They are always more 
or less exciting ; while towards the end they have an almost thrill- 
interest of a mournful character. For accidents and misfortunes 
delayed the return march of the through the desert to 
the seaport where they were to re-embark, and one of the sports- 
men, who might otherwise have recovered from his illness, suc- 
cumbed to the hardships he was compelled to endure. Mr. Myers 
roved himself a most devoted friend to his brother officer, Lord 
urly. He has the satisfaction of knowing that he did all 
that man could do for him in the way both of disinterested self- 
sacrifice and careful nursing and attendance ; and he describes his 
own exertions and the fluctuations in the state of the patient with 
equal modesty and tenderness, 

The expedition which had so melancholy an ending opened with 
the brightest prospects, and up to a certain point was carried out 
with the greatest success. In most material respects it was i 
striking contrast to Lord Mayo’s sporting experiences in Abyssinia 
which we had lately occasion to notice. Mr. Myers and his friends 
were fortunate in making heavy bags, and, once away from the 
coast and the more demoralized coast tribes, they got on 
excellently with the natives, Their independent party con- 
sisted of four officers in the Guards— Lord Coke, Sir 
William Gordon Cumming, Captain Vivian, and the author. As 
it chanced, on their voyage down the Red Sea they fell in 
with Lord Ranfurly and Mr. Arkwright, who had started on 
their own account, as also with Lord Mayo and his companion. 
The Khedive had done all in his power to forward their objects, 
and they had introductions from Nubar Pasha which proved ex- 
ceedingly valuable. By a strange coincidence, both of the high 
foreign officials in the Egyptian service to whose good offices they 
were specially recommended have come since then to untimely 
ends, ‘Arekel Bey was killed in the Abyssinian expedition; Mun- 


* An Account of a Sporting Tour of some Officers of the Guards in the 
Soudan, during the Winter of 1874-75. By Arthur wr Myers, Sur, 
Guards. Smith, Elder’ & Co. 1876. 


zinger Pasha, whom they found with his headquarters at Kassala 
in command of the surrounding regions, has since been assassinated 
by the Arabs. From Souakim to Kassala the distance is vari- 
ously estimated at from two hundred and eighty to two hundred and 
ninety-six miles, There are “ two well-defined camel tracks,” one 
of which closely follows the line of the a and this line leads 
along a series of telegraph stations piqueted by Egyptian soldiers. 
At la, Munzinger Pasha did the honours to the strangers, 
showing them all that was worth seeing, from the State prison to 
his Government cotton factory, and the management of these 
various public institutions impressed his English visitors v 
favourably. Speeding his parting guests, he provided them wi' 

a couple of Bashi-bazouks in the dive’s service, and the pre- 
sence of this slender escort proved very serviceable among the 
Arabs they came in contact with. Wedo not know what may have 
been the moral effect of the reported successes of the Abyssinians 
in repelling the invading Egyptian force. But at that time the 
wise and firm administration of Munzinger Pasha to have 
im on the Arab tribes of the Soudan, and those of them whose 
wealth consists in their herds of cattle, and who suffer at once from 
the exactions of their sheikhs and the predatory expeditions of their 
more lawless neighbours in the mountains, would have gladly sub- 
mitted themselves to Egyptian supremacy. When they left Kassala, 
the sporting party were bound for the chief village of the Hamran 
tribe, where they — to provide themselves with horses, guides, 
and fresh camels cf burden. Readers of Sir Samuel Baker's book 
on the White Nile and its tributaries will remember his account 
of those daring hunters (agageers) who are in the habit of 
killing the elephant by severing the monster’s sinews by a sweeping 
slash of their keen scimitars. At. Myers and his companions found 
the Hamran men all that Sir Samuel had described them, and they 
made the acquaintance of the famous veteran Jali, who was after- 
wards bribed to attach himself to Sir William Gordun Cumming. 
But Aghil, their Sheikh, was very far from being a favourable 
specimen of his race. With an imposing affectation of free- 
handed hospitality, he was as close-fisted in his dealings as the 
sharpest of Jew traders, and he made a practice of levying re- 
morseless contributions, to say nothing of forced benevolences, on 
the wages paid to his people by the Englishmen. It is satisfactory 
tolearn that, before the sportsmen left his re fell a victim 
to a movement of popular indignation, and it had become a question 
whether the ruler who replaced him would leave him in possession of 
his ill-gotten wealth. But the men who e themselves as 
guides and hunters were pretty nearly all that could be desired. 
They threw themselves into the sport with intense ardour, and 
tracked with equal skill and perseverance. Their worst fault 
was want of seli-control in the excitement of a stalk that pro- 
mised to be successful, The exception that proved the rule was 
not a genuine member of the Hamran tribe, but a full-blooded 
negro, who had fallen by lot to Lord Coke when the hunters were 
distributed among the several gentlemen. Said’s freaks might 
have been amusing in a sporting burlesque, but more than once 
they nearly resulted in very serious consequence. On one occasion 
he plucked his master by the coat-tails just as his lordship was 
taking a point-blank shot at a charging lion, thus sending the 
bullet into the air instead of the body of the animal. Another 
time he interposed between the game and the gun, chasing the 
lord of the forest when he had turned tail and was bolting. Although 
all the gentlemen were excellent shots, and seem to have been 
blessed with steady nerves,they had some very narrow escapes. As it 
was, the most serious accident happened to Sir William Cumming, 
and was caused, in a very extrao! ry way, by a maariff, a large 
species of antelope. He had walked up to the wounded animal, 
fancying it was dying; when, perceiving that it had more life left 
init than he expected, he prudently turned to retreat. Whereupon 
the maariff sprung to its legs, rushed after him, and fairly tossed 
him. Though he had the pluck to finish his day’s hunting, his 
leg was severely lacerated, and he was laid up for some time in 
cam 


Although the sport varied, on the whole it was excellent ; and, in 
the course of the expedition, the travellers killed almost everything 
that was to be met with. As they themselves confessed, their well- 
armed party must have been no small nuisance to the parties of 
Arab hunters they repeatedly encountered ; and it was much to 
the eredit of these men that they were generally civil and friendly. 
Elephants abound at certain seasons and in certain districts. Near 
some of their earlier camps on the banks of the rivers, they saw 
the thickly-leaved jungle intersected everywhere by the tracks of 
the huge animals, asa patch of English grass by hare or rabbit 
runs. Qace Mr. Myers, returning from a night of watching, hada 
very awkward encounter in one of these paths, when he and an 
elephant met almost face to face. But a little shooting suffices to 
clear a district, and then the elephants may travel immense dis- 
tances to places whither it may be inconvenient to fullow them. 
The rhinoceros was common enough, and although he is consi- 
dered one of the most formidable of animals, they had half 
to believe that he might be stalked and shot with impunity, when 
some ugly c made them modify their opinion. There were 
black butialo in plenty ; and many varieties of the antelope species, 
from the magnificent maariff, which stands higher than the red 
deer, down to the tiny gazelles. The flesh ofall these animals was in 

request with their followers, who were joined in their sa 
feasts by any of their outlying countrymen who might chance to 
be camping in the vicimty. And, as Mr. Myers remarks with 
satisfaction, no scrap of the meat was wasted, except in so far as 
the revellers overgorged themselves. For all that was left was 
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in the sun to be cured, when it was 
packed off to the villages to supply the storehouses. The 
thinoceroses and buffaloes went a long way towards feed- 
ing the multitude ; but their grand resource was the hippopotamuses, 
which generally swarmed in the pools. These wary animals just 
Ghoviell ame and eyes and dived again instantly. “The sportsmen 
circumvented them by covering the spot where the snout 
had disappeared; and if it came up, as it often did, in the 
same place, a rifle ball was sent into the creature’s brain. Then 
the struggling carcase .would sink, to float again sooner or later ; 
when it would be ashore in spite of the crocodiles and cut 
up and distributed with extraordinary dexterity. Sometimes the 
meat hanging from the branches in their camps attracted un- 
welcome night visitors. Lions generally serenaded them; on one 
occasion one of these animals woke up one of the sleepers ; and it 
became clear next morning, from the footprints on the sand, that he 
had actually been prowling round the beds. They were exceed- 
ingly difficult to find during the daytime, owing not only to the 
danger of beating out the thick covers where they have their lairs, 
but to the close similarity of the colouring of their hides to the 
tints of the ground and leaves. A good many were brought to bag, 
however, although more than once nothing but quick and steady 
shooting saved the sportsmen from being the victims of the 
encounter. 

We have said that the expedition which began so well ended under 
much less cheerful circumstances. The party appeared to have 
lingered somewhat too long in the country, till the intensity of 
the heat made exposure to it dangerous. First one man broke 
down, then another. Besides poor Lord Ranfurly, the Greek in- 
terpreter became seriously ill, and he had not Lord Ranfurly’s 

luck. One or two of the guides and followers were affected 
ides, and Mr. Myers himself, when the thermometer was stand- 
ing at nearly 160° in the sun, began to have grave cause to be 
alarmed about himself. He was saved by a timely bleeding, 
which he performed with some difficulty, and it was well that his 
strong constitution had time to rally before they undertook the 
return journey from Kassala to the coast. Their camel-men de- 
serted repeatedly, Some of the animals which they did procure were 
wretched, tottering feebly along at the rate of two miles an hour, 
in the glaring sun and scorching winds. Their provisions nearly 
gave out, the few remaining delicacies being reserved for the use 
of Lord Ranfurly, and they had to depend mainly on the rifle for 
supplies. Finally, they suffered great extremities from scarcity of 
water, and their arriving at So at all appears to have been a 
very near thing. It was sad that, after going through so much, 
Lord Ranfurly should have sunk when he had got safely on board 
the Suez steamer, and been made tolerably comfortable there. His 
fate is a warning that such an expedition may involve much 
suffering and danger, especially if it be unduly prolonged ; and yet 
the account of the friendly adc Arabs and the fascinating 
photographs of splendid hunting trophies will certainly tempt other 
cre alg sportsmen to pass the desert to the hunting fields of the 
Sou 


THE OERA LINDA BOOK.* 


T is scarcely from the private heirlooms of a person at 

Helder that we should expect to receive an ancient document 
of the thirteenth century written in the Old Frisian language, which 
occupies in modern print 125 octavo pages, and immensely in- 
creases the scanty extant literature of that little cultivated member 
of the Low German family. Still less is it from the Frisians at 
all that we should expect to receive a narrative of their own early 
history and wanderings—of their prehistoric history, we should 
rather say, for their own eponymus Friso fi as one of the 
later of their heroes. If we add that, though the manuscript 
bears date in the thirteenth century, it professes to be only a copy 
of an earlier one still, that being similarly copied from an earlier, 
and so on, till we reach the year 559 B.C. as the actual year of the 
composition of the earliest and largest portion of the history, the 
marvel becomes truly stupendous. 

The contents of this extraordinary book are no less wonderful 
than its alleged date and fortunes. We have been accustomed to 
rely on the evidence afforded by the formation of languages and 
the migration of mythology and the earliest arts practised by 
mankind, for proofs that the Western nations were in prehistoric 
times united in a common home on the high plateau of Bactria 
with the ancestors of the Persians and Hindus. No one has been 
surprised that no minute details have been preserved of the succes- 
sive westward movements of the progenitors of those who later 
in Europe were called Kelts or Cymry, Hellenes, Latins, Teutons, 
and Slaves. Nomads have no history; their movements are con- 
stant, one day resembles another, and even one fight for the pos- 
session of a pasture resembles another. Until this stage is , 
and a settlement in fixed communities is effected, no political life, 
no strong national bond, and consequently no reflection on the 
causes of events, which produces history, can yet exist. A few 
vague memories are all that can survive at this early stage of 
civilization. If other nations have attained a higher stage of 
civilization, we may obtain from them authentic information; and 


* The Oera Linda Book, froma Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century. 
The Original Frisian Text, + by an English Version of Dr. 
‘s 7 Translation by William R. Sandbach. London: Tribner 


thus from Greek, Roman, and Chinese writers we learn the 
authentic facts of the migration of the Huns. But there were no 
civilized witnesses of the first settlement of the Aryan race in 
Europe. Are the Frisians to form an exception to the general 
rule? Are we to believe that the submersion of the land north of 
the mouths of the Ems and the Weser, which stretched over the 
North Sea, and made the present islands of Heligoland, Foéhr, 
Sylt, &c. part of the continent, was remembered by the Frisians, 
and used by them as an historical era corresponding precisely with 
2193 B.c.? that even its name, the Old Land (Aldland or Atland, 
identified by the editor, Dr. Ottema, with Plato’s sunken tsland of 
Atlantis!) was preserved? If we yield ourselves to such marvels 
as these, more remains quite as much calculated to disturb our 
equanimity. As long ago as 2092 B.C., we are told, a people came 
out of the East, which was dubbed by the Frisians Fins :—“ They 
were not wild people, like most of Finda’s race; but, like the 
Egyptians, they have priests and also statues in their churches. 
The priests are the only rulers; they call themselves Magyars, and 
their head man Magy. He is high priest and king in one.” One of 
these clauses we must quote in the original :—“Men élik anda 
Egipta-landar, hja havath prestera lik tham ind nw hja kdrka hive 
ak byldon.” It truly required a wonderful gift of prophecy in the 
writer Adela, Burgtmaagd, or virgin leader, in 559 B.C., to employ 
the future words prtest and church (the Greek-Christian mpeoSirepos 
and xvpiaxn), which could be intelligible to none of her contem- 
poraries; and still more striking is the historical prolepsis which 
allows the Magyars, who appeared in Hungary, and as is commonly 
believed in Europe, only towards the end of the ninth century 
after Christ, to have entered Frisia in the twenty-first before 
Christ, calling themselves by the modern form of name, not by 
the older forms Moger, Mager, or Meger, or, as we should 
expect, by an older still than these. That Magyars belonged 
to the Finnish nation would, no doubt, be more evident then 
than now, and Adela here affords a brilliant confirmation 
of the discovery of their common origin, which was _ first 
announced in modern times by Rudbeck and others early in 
the last century. From the incursions of the Fins, or Magyars, 
the Frisians fled, and found near Alkmaar an old sea-king, who 
had three nephews, Wodin, Teunis, and Inka; Wodin was chosen 
leader, or king ; Teunis sea-king, and Inka admiral. We thought 
that the very idea of “ sea-kings ” was exploded, ever since it was 
discovered that the Scandinavians called them not so, but Vikings, 
which means people of the wks, or bays, into which they sailed 
on their voyages. Yet here a veritable sea-king of 
primeval date seems to be discovered—venerable indeed, since it 
turns out that from his name, “ Nephew Teunis,” or Néf Tiinis, 
he came to be called Neptunus, and led the people to the 
Mediterranean, the sea that he most affected. Here they arrived 
in Pheenicia exactly 2000 B.c., found Sidon already existing, and 


, themselves built ‘lyre, which they called “ Thyrisburgt,” on the 


suggestion of the Magyars and Fins who were with them (though 
it was to escape from them that the expedition originally started), 
from the Finnish god Thyr. If the editor's note that Thyr was 
son of Odin be cérrect, the connexion of the elements of the 
story becomes confused and embarrassed. Wodin was a living 
man, and leader of part of the Frisian nation at this very time; 
how came his son to be a god, and not of the Frisians, but of the 
Fins? Again, we know of the god Thor, so called in Scanda- 
navia, whose name in the German languages preserves its original 
n (as in tonttru), Old High German Donar, Anglo-Saxon Thuner, 
Old Frisian Thuner, Tonger ; how comes the Frisian writer of 
the highest antiquity to use the later non-German contracted 
form? and why, when the real name of the city was Ssdr in 
Pheenician and all Semitic dialects, did the founders call it Thyr, 
altering both the initial consonant and the vowel? Was it to 
conciliate the Greeks, who insisted on calling it Tupos ? 

One of the next events was the fourdaticn of Marseilles by the 
Tyrians, who bought from the Frisians the island on which it was 
situated. The wore proving disastrous to the sellers, they called 
the place “ Mis-sellja,” “‘as wi afternéi sigon ho wi misdén héde.” 
Now here we have perfectly new information. We knew before 
of the Phocwan colony of Massalia, founded about 600 B.c., which 
became one of the greatest commercial cities in the ancient world ; 
we knew that the Romans called it Massilia, and that in recent 
times an important Punic inscription had been found there; but 
we did not know that another city, with a name curiously differing 
only in the vowels, had been founded on the same spot more than 
a thousand years earlier. Why the Phenician inhabitants, who 
according to the Frisian account, had the best of the bargain, 
adopted the name expressing the sentiments of the other side as to 
its being a mis-sell, or, we might say still more briefly, a“ sell,” is 
not very obvious ; and in those days of omens their conduct might 
seem portentous. However, so it stands written. At the same 
time, the Gola are mentioned as “missionary priests (?) from 
Sidon”; but they turn out to be the Galli, who subsequently 
swarm over France, and further to Britain. We should have ex- 
pected at this age to find the dental letter which is still written 
in Gadhel, pronounced as well; or that, if it was so unfortunate 
as to be absorbed at its very source, it would have left its trace in 
the reduplication of the following consonant, as in the vastly later 
Latin Galli, The vowel o is also noteworthy, as showing how 
extremes may meet, the oldest and the youngest; for is not 
Gaulois modern French, while the middle centuries, with Latin 
Gallus, and Highland Gadhel, exhibit the vowel a instead ? 

We are taken next to that city of incredible antiquity, Middel- 
burg in Walcheren ; five hundred and sixty-three years after the 
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submersion of Atland, in B.c, 1630, a wise town-priestess presided 
here, whose name was Min-erva—called by the sailors Nyhel- 
lenia. This name was well chosen, for her counsels were 
new and clear (ny and hel) above all others. The translator seems 
to be here at fault, for the old Frisian hel is the modern German 
heil, Eng. whole, t.c. wholesome, not hell=clear. But the ety- 
mology scarcely *‘ goes on all fours,” for the last part of the name 
isleft out. Might we suggest, as a likely sailor's form, “ New- 
whole-un” ? it has at least the analogy of “ Billy Rough-un ” in its 
favour. Next comes a mysterious er called Jon; by whom, 
though he was a Frisian born, as every one seems to be, we 
suspect the Greek Ion to be meant. The scene is again shifted 
to the Mediterranean, with Ion and Min-erva for leaders. The 
land to which they came is called by the writer (559 B.C.) 
Krékaland, or Greek land—a name which, though she could 
not have learned it from the possessors of the land, might 
have been telegraphed to her from Rome, if indeed the 
Romans had adopted that name for their neighbours as early as 
the time of Servius Tullius. The writer indeed appears to be 
aware of the native name when she says that the inhabitants of 
Attica “were clothed in skins, and had their dwellings on the 
slopes of the hills, wherefore they were called [by our people} Hel- 
lingers—Hja wéron mith felum tekad and hju hédon hjara skula 
bo hellinga théra bergum. Thérthrvch send hja thrvch vs folk 

ellinggar héten.” Min-erva proceeded to found a citadel in the 
country, and called it “ Athenia,” that those who came after her 
might know that she and her people came, not by cunning or vio- 
lence, but were received as friends (itha). Pity that those who 
did come after her did not understand Frisian, so that Min-erva’s 
“happy thought” has been sealed up from the knowledge of 
Athenians till the publication of this book. If the Spartans had 
known that the Athenians were “ Friends,” might not the Pelo- 

mnesian war have been averted? Verily much is in a name. 

ut, while we are on this subject, we should like to know b 
what right Min-erva ap as the founder of Athens at all. 
That the Min-erva of our book is the same as the Roman goddess of 
wisdom is evident from the peaceful character ascribed to her. 
But we had imagined the goddess of the Athenian citadel to be 
the terrible armed and warlike Pallas, also called Athene, but 
never in ancient times confounded with the Roman Minerva, who 
might have experienced a rather rough reception from her warlike 
sister-goddess if she had claimed part or parcel in the Acropolis. 
If this point remains obscure, at least we learn from more ancient 
authority than was hitherto attainable how the Roman goddess’s 
name is to be written. Let none henceforth forget the hyphen in 
Min-erva, which is doubtless as dear to its possessor and as cabba- 
listic to every one else as that which unites certain modern names 
we have seen, such as Pye-Smith and Baring-Gould. We next 
hear of Min-erva’s death, after which disunion easued between 
the Frisians at Athens and the people of the country ; “ but as we 
had built our stone city-wall with two horns down to the sea, 
they could not get at us.” What can these horns be but the Long 
Walls which connected Athens with her new port of Peirzeus and 
enclosed both, the building of which Thucydides, it would appear, 
post-dates by more than a thousand years in assigning it to the 
time of Kimon. Manuscript authority, based on documents of 
higher antiquity than Thucydides or of Kimon himself, now con- 
nects the building of the walls with the name Sékrops, an Egyp- 
tian high-priest who appeared on the scene at that time. ‘the 
controversy about the hard or soft pronunciation of the Latin ¢ is 
obscure and difficult, one of the strongest arguments for its con- 
stant hard sound being its acknowledged identity with the Greek 
x, which has been assumed to be always hard. But the « “ppeem 
from this testimony (assuming that Sékrops is Kéxpwy) to have been 
softened exactly where modern practice softens the c, which will 
close the dispute against those who objected to the traditional 
system. 

Next, the Frisians move off, and a Tyrian pilot takes them 
through the strait which at that time ran out into the Red 
Sea. At last they landed at Pangab—that is, in our speech, Five 
Waters, because five running streams here flow to the sea. Thus 
we see that within human memory Africa was an island, and that, 
instead of being puzzled to find where Moses could have passed, 
we may conclude that there was water enough anywhere to drown 
the pursuing Egyptians. Also that the dates hitherto set down 
for the various stages of ancient Persian history must be indefi- 
nitely extended. Ifthe Panj-ab went by its modern Persian name 
somewhere about 1300 B.c., how far back must the Old Persian, 
and still more the Zend, be shifted? This discovery is, it must 
be confessed, one of the most uncomfortable that the manuscript 
presents us with. The uage used by Darius Hystaspes in his 
celebrated inscription at Behistin is very ancient Persian, still rich 
in inflexions which the modern language (exemplified by Panj+a4b) 
has entirely disearded. Either the cuneiform inscription, therefore, 
or our Frisian manuscript, is at fault. This difficulty, strengthen- 
ing some misgivings which we had felt before, but suppressed as 
unnecessary scepticism (and we ought to believe where we can, 
and even a little further), makes it incumbent on us to look again 
over the manuscript, with a critical eye this time, determined to let 
nothing pass muster which will not bear the severest scrutiny. 
Historical criticism ought to be applied, and would perhaps 
yield some startling results; but as our sketch hitherto has been 
prongs historical, we now take another course, and proceed to test 


e language. 
‘The oldest Frisian extant (in some of the law-books) is of the 
middle of the thirteenth century of our era at earliest. The letter 


signed Hiddo prefixed to the present document bears the date 


1256. It ought therefore to be written in language similar to, 
and equally carefully inflected with, that of the earliest laws. But 
we soon find the writer’s ideas of gender and case to be hazy in 
the extreme. No inflexion is more universal than m in the dative 
pee of all Old German dialects; in Old Frisian it appears as wm. 

t is confined to the dative, and not extended to the accusative. 
Yet here we have “ hiib ik tham ut-er flod hred” (I have saved 

them out of the flood); in which tham should be tha, and 
ut-er, for ut-there or ut-ther, feminine dative, is hopelessly wrong, 
Jfiod being neuter, and ought to be uta. These contracted forms 
prove frequent pitfalls. We have immediately afterwards “ hib 
ik-ra up wrlandisk pampyer wrskréven” (I have copied them on 
outlandish paper), where ra must stand for gen. or dat. sing. f. 
there, gen. pl. f. thera, or gen. pl. Atara, whereas an accusative is 
required; and in this, as in many passages, the prefix wr (ur) ap- 
pears to be used instead of ut; utskrift is an actual word denoting 
@ writing out, a copy, whereas urskréven ought to mean “ written 
over,” which is not to the point. In like manner, wrlandisk should 
manifestly be utlandisk. 
very suspicious. In the third person pronoun the m. and f. nomin- 
ative singular is in three of the oldest Teutonic languages, the 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Old Norse, formed from a root distinct 
from that of the rest of the pronoun, commencing with s instead of 
th (d); Goth. sa, s6 (but neut. thata), A.-S. se, seo. This peculi- 
arity is, however, not shared by the Old High German (which has 
dér, dé), nor by the Old Frisian (which has tht, thiu); nor is it in 
any Teutonic language extended to the plural, although the Greek 
(but not the Sanskrit) does—6 7 of ai. Here we have the extra- 
ordinary form se given as a fem. nom. pl., in a document which 
retends to be written at Leeuwarden at the same date as the laws 
in which the form tha is used. It seems to be somebody's “ happy 
thought,” and, like many such, neither particularly happy nor care- 

fully thought out. 

In the next letter, that of Liko, dated a.p. 803, we might ex- 

+ a language and spelling considerably more antique. Yet there 
is little essential difference. The same peculiarities in the use of 
cases are observable here also, Mith (with), which governs a 
dative, is here followed by Aéninggar, which can only be nom. pl. ; 
and thruchdam (= thruch tham), intended for ‘through that,” is 
written by one who seems to haye forgotten that ¢hruch governs 
an accusative, and therefore the only correct form would be thruch 
thet. The d for th which he has adopted as the initial of the pro- 
noun is the reverse of antique. The writers of these two letters 
agree curiously in omitting the conjunction which ought to follow ; 
“thereby that,” thruch thet thet as we have it in the laws; and in 
the previous letter “til thiu,” for ti thiw thet. We find here 
éthlas, a gen. sing., aqnereaty intended for a plural; and the past 
participle of the verb to be given as wést, instead of (e) wesin or 

e) wesen, 

When from these letters we turn to the alleged document of 
559 B.C. itself, we are surprised to find the same language, with 
the same deviations from the usual concords, only that these are 
immensely multiplied, and occur in every line. Indeed we must 
here abandon the courtesy by which we have hitherto met the 
statements of the manuscript on their own ground, and endea- 
voured to find them not inconsistent with truth. No hypothesis 
of vitiation of the text in successive copyings between 559 B.c and 
1256 A.D. can account for the grammatical errors, which are simply 
signs of utter ignorance of the grammatical concords forming an 
integral part of the Frisian language in the thirteenth century. On 
the second page of the book of Adela we find “ unthénkes thene 
wald hjarar aldrum ” (in spite of the power of their parents), where 
unthénkes (which ought to govern a genitive, not an accusative 
like the modern Dutch ondanks) falsely stands before the accusative 
of the article ; and this again is masculine, though its noun wald is 
feminine ; and Ajarar, if correct, must be gen. plur., with which 
the dat. plur. a/drum stands in startling di This same dative 
form in wm stands also three times as a nominative, and the dative 
lural pronoun ¢ham similarly three times for nominative tha. 

he accusative m. sing. pronoun thene appears for the nominative. 
The verbs are wrongly conjugated, the later weak conjugation 
being often used instead of the | « as waxton for woxen, 
krupton for kropen; adjectives are followed by wrong cases, 
obedient taking an acc. instead of dat., and powerful having after it a 
form which cannot be genitive. Words are used in modern signi- 
fications, as dédon (did) in the sense of to cause, and tal for 
“ language ” like the modern Dutch taal. Travelling beyond the one 
page, we find the Old Frisian word famne or femne despoiled of 
its m, and nearly always appearing as fdm, which is clearly the 
modern faem. Further, there is a very suspicious phrase “to 
thére fléte jefta bedrum” (to her fleet or bedroom). The writer 
has forgotten the gender of the obsolete word fiét, and prefixed a 
fen. instead of a neut. article; he also betrays his modernness by 
thinking it necessary to add the explanation, which would be 
absurd if the writing was really old. Moreover, bedrum looks 
especially modern, the word rum, raum being an adjective 
(=roomy) in the older Teutonic languages, and only subsequently a 

substantive, which, again, was long used in the sense of open space 
before it assumed (as only in English) that of a closed chamber. 
The case appears worse when we find that a bedroom appears always. 
to be called in both High and Low German dialects of the Continent 

, Dutch slaapvertrek, German schlafstube, schlaf- 


a 

kammer. One very characteristic feature of the book is the at- 

antique 
con- 


tempt to give it the ap ce of antiquity by ado 
and obsolete words, and perhaps even inventing s' 


“Se umbifattath ” (they contain) looks ~ 
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stant use of famne for megith or maged (maid) is an instance of 
this; a stronger one is mangért, which to be invented as 
the prototype of maged, and intended to stand nearer its origin, 

bang man-begeerd, “ desired of men,” though the root gér 
seems not to be Frisian at all; and maged or megtth is _- 
the Gothic magaths not to be a compound word at all. e use of 
forms in a or 0, instead of the lighter and generally later vowel e¢, is 
adopted to give an air of antiquity ; thissa, usa for thisse, use, dédon 
for déden. But we are literally overwhelmed by matter. These 
things occur on every and every line. 

The introduction, in which Dr. Ottema vindieates the genuine- 
ness of the manuscript both dn the ground of its correct use of an 
Obsolete dialect which no one could write now, and of the credi- 
bility of its contents, is an ns ong | performance. He is still 
living in the days of Euhemerus, and neither Welcker nor Max 
Miiller has spoken to him. The lives of Neptune and Minerva, 
therefore, interest him as additions to our knowledge. From the 
statement that Adel, son of Friso, visited the pile-dwellings of 
Switzerland about 250 B.c., which were never seen subsequently 
till 1853, he infers that “ no one could have invented this account 
in the intervening period.” Rightly enough, but what of the sub- 
sequent period? As to the language, “ At a later date (than 1256) 
a forgery is equally —_— for the simple reason that no one 
‘was acquainted with language. Except Grimm, Richthofen, 
and Hettema, no one can be named sufliciently versed in that 
branch of philology, or who had studied the language so as to be 
able to write in it.” But, as we have shown, the very slight know- 

of the language obtainable by a careful use of Richthofen’s 
Old Frisian dicti , which has been oe in our hands, 
‘would alone be sufficient to preserve any more skilled forger from 
half the errors and anachronisms of t: oe ey Dr. Eeleo 
Verwijs, who is mentioned as‘having first pronounced the 
to be “very ancient Fries,’ lies under the imputation of being 
ignorant of the most elementary facts of the grammar of the lan- 
os spoke about; and so he, or some other Frisian of similar 
ealibre, is precisely the sort of person who all the qualifi- 
eations requisite to produce such a work as the present. How far 
Dr. Ottema is competent to defend the manuscript before the world 
may further be estimated from the fact that he states that the form 
of the Greek letters “ differs so entirely from that of Phoenician and 
Hebrew writing, that in that particular no connexion can be 
thought of between them.” Has he, whilst speaking of the most 
ancient times, never examined the earliest form of Greek and of 
Pheenician and Hebrew letters, which establishes, not distant simi- 
larity, but actual identity ? 

e wish we could say a word in praise of the English trans- 
lator’s work. But his knowledge of modern Dutch greatly resem- 
bles the original author's knowledge of Old Frisian. The possessor of 
the manuscript, “ eerste Meesterknecht bij’s Rijks Marine-werf,” 
is elevated in the translation into “Chief Superintendent of the 

ard.” Of the manuscript he translates from Ottema’s 
introduction that “all that was known was that a tradition con- 
tained in it had from generation to generation been recommended 
to careful preservation.” What tradition? where and how recom- 
mended? The original says “ that a tradition attached to it had 
recommended the careful preservation of # (the manuscript) from 
generation to generation.” He makes Dr. Ottema say, “The manu- 
script being placed-in my hands, I also felt very doubtful, though 
I could not understand what object any one could have in invent- 
i. it a secret. This doubt re- 


alarm [than E. Verwijs} because I could not imagi 
would nee set up a forged writing without any object, and only 
to keep it seeret. Yet the uncertainty remained until I got under 

eyes accurate facsimiles of a few a and subsequently 

manuscript itself [not a facsimile of the whole manuscript, the 
idea of which, from its bulk, is preposterous].” We will spare 
Mr. Sandbach any further exposition of his mistakes, and con- 
¢lude with the expression of a hope that, if he again contributes 
to literature, he may be more fortunate than again to circulate 
@ palpable fo: , and wiser than to try his hand at translation 
from the Dutch. 


_ WILSON’S LIFE AND WORKS OF MICHAEL ANGELO.* 


lay og. the most recent of the very many Lives of Michael Angelo, 
is, we are inclined to think, notwithstanding its merits, rather 
a mistake. More than a dozen biographies or detailed notices 
of the great Tuscan artist, from Vasari to Professor Grimm, are on 
our bookshelves, and it would have seemed to us almost a work of 
supererogation to recount for more than the hundredth time inei- 
dents accessible to every schoolboy. And, when we turn to this 
carefully compiled volume, the old materials gain little from the 
author's of Dap lack the Vasari, the 
literary ski e penetrating an tic insight of Grimm, 
and the eloquence Te Full. But Mr. Wilson's reflections and 

* Life und Works of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. By Charles Heath 
Wilson. The Life partly compiled from that by the Commend. Aurelio 
ye. Director of the Royal Galleries of Florence. London: Murray. 


criticisms have at any rate the advantage of being innocuous. Take 
as a fair example the harmless paragraph which opens the second 
chapter as follows :— 

Michael Angelo saw Rome for the first time on the twenty-fifth of June, 
1496. With what eager anticipations must he have passed under the arch- 
way, probably of the ancient Porta del Popolo, and gazed on the diverging 
streets leading to different quarters of the city! 

Various circumstances concurred towards producing this ex- 
haustive biography. Mr. Wilson had for many years been 
accumulating materials for the work, when the Florentine 
festival in commemoration of the fourth centenary of Michael 
Angelo’s birth not only excited public interest in the subject, 
but put the world in possession of letters and documents which 
for years had been strictly guarded as a sealed book. Mr. 
Harford and Herr Grimm in yain waited for inspiration from 
these sibylline leaves; the municipal authorities who had re- 
ceived them by bequest from Cosimo Buonarroti reserved their 
publication for the festival. They were printed under the 
editorship of Cav. Gaetano Milanesi; and Commendatore Gotti, 
taking advantage of these new materials, wrote a fresh Life, 
intending to use Vasari’s narrative for the foundation. These 
several works have been for some time before the public, and 
speak for themselves. Mr. Wilson's first idea was simply to 
translate into English Signor Gotti's Life; but we are almost ready 
to pardon him for the temerity of rushing into print on his own 
account whenever we come upon experiences and local facts which 
are specially his own. Although nos quite of the Titanic order 
of Michaelangelesque intellect, he still can show qualifications for 
his undertaking. Years ago he became prominent in the then 
embryo scheme of Government Schools of Design; and, among 
the doings of Prince Albert's Fine Arts Commission, we 
have long been familiar with a lengthy and elaborate Report, 
dated 1843, by “Mr. C. H. Wilson,” described as “ Director 
of the Government School of Design at Somerset House.” 
It is stated that “Her Majesty's Commissioners on the 
Fine Arts instructed him to proceed to the Continert to 
collect information relating to the objects of the Commission.” 
The investigations which were directed to the processes of mural 
painting remain of value to the present day. Mr. Wilson has for 
some years past resided in Florence, and he is also well acquainted 
with Rome; hence his fitness in some degree to undertake the 
arduous task of which he acquits himself fairly well. 

The foregoing statement may indicate why at the outset we sug- 
gested that this closely packed compilation is not the thing best 
suited to the occasion. ‘The volume can scarcely take the position 
of the standard or tinal biography of the great sculptor, architect, 
and painter of the Italian Renaissance. ‘The work, after all, is 
short of completeness ; we have searched in vain for mention of 
the drawings in Oxford or those in the possession of Mr. Malcolm, 
severally catalogued by Mr. J. C. Robinson. Moreover, the 
volume is absolutely without an index. Other writers, under 
the stimulus of recently published documents, will doubtless 
enter the field and supply these deficiencies. Yet Mr. Wilson, 
had he chosen more wisely, had he assumed that others know 
nearly as much of Vasari and Condivi as he does, might, by 
virtue of his artistic training and local experience, have pro- 
duced a monograph which would of necessity find a place 
in every art library in England, not to say in Europe. It is 
especially on turning to the pages which treat of the frescoes in the 
Sistine Chapel that we regret that Mr. Wilson does not use more 
abundantly the varied and valuable stores he has gathered as an 
artist and a student. His investigations into the processes and 
conditions of mural painting have extended over a period of a 
quarter of a century, and he now tells us that “ before attempting 
to write an account of the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel,” “a 
moveable scaffold fifty-four feet in height was erected, and thata 
rare opportunity was thus afforded of examining the magnificent 
and altogether unequalled frescoes of the vault.” The remarkable 
results obtained, resting mainly on internal evidence, we can 
indicate only in brief. Mr. Wilson says, “ There is no possibility 
of doubt that Michael Angelo provided full-size working drawings,’ 
and he calculates that for the ceiling “ at least fifty-nine of these 
cartoons must have been prepared, besides the working drawings 
for the architectural decoration.” The master’s invention was 
boundless, “ and evidently a great number of models carefully 
chosen were employed; there 1s not a single figure in this vast 
series of designs which has not been studied from nature. And 
that by far the greater portion of the frescoes were executed by 
Michael Angelo himself, there can be no doubt whatever”; but 
certain differences in handling which are still patent prove, if 
proof were needed on a point so self-evident, that assistants were 
called to aid, including “a practical decorator.” The artist's 
mode of painting is described as follows :— 

When the frescoes are closely examined with a desire of observing 
Michael Angelo’s method of execution, attention is naturally directed in 
the first place to the undraped figures as the chief tests of the artist’s 
= lt is apparent that the following was the mode of painting. The 

colour was laid on, and modelled and softened into the cool shadow 
with that perfect knowledge of form and truth of gradation habitual to 
Michael Angelo, and observable in all his drawings. ‘The lights were then 
painted with a full brush, and softened into the half tints. It might be 
thought that the vigorous draughtsman, with seme tendency to exaggera- 
tion of form, might exhibit a similar disposition in the use of the brush, but 
he painted in the soft Tuscan manner so much in contrast with his foreible 
drawing. The lights being completed as described, the darker parts of the 
shadows were added ; but no tints resulting from the col of surrounding 
objects were introduced into the reflections, or anything that might impair 
the simplicity of the monumental style and breadth of execution. 
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Close examination of these “frescoes” reveals retouchings 
“a seeco”; in other words, “ultima mano” of the master 
added to the dry surface details and finishing touches in pig- 
ments mixed with size. This conjecture or discovery is su 

stantiated by the fact that the superimposed “colour readily 
melts on being touched with a wet finger.” Especially are back- 
grounds and accessories thus treated, and sometimes size with- 
out any admixture of colour is passed over an entire figure to add 
to its strength, “ precisely as the force of water-colour drawings 
may be i by washes of gum.” It is added that “ there can 
be no doubt that nearly all this work is contemporary, and in one 

only is there evidence of a later and incapable hand.” 

Michael Angelo, like Raffaelle, painted in fresco with almost 
incredible ease and celerity; a result of knowledge and natural 
aptitude which contrasts strikingly with the inefficiency and 
failure-of our English practitioners of the art. Mr. Maclise, one 
of the best qualified among these, ealls fresco an intolerable 
process, the triumph of the mason and the plasterer, the torture 
of the painter ; whereas Italian practitioners went on their way 
rejoicing. Thus “ Michael Angelo could paint a nude figure con- 
siderably above life size in two working days, the workmanship 
being perfect in every part. The colossal nude figures of young 
men on the cornice of the vault at most occupied four days each.” 
And the reclining figure of Adam, about ten feet in stature, one of 
the grandest of conceptions in all time, was apparently painted in 
three days. The lines of juncture in the intonaco or mortar— 
lines which may be deciphered even in photographs—indicating 
where one day’s work ended and the next began, show that a day 
was given to the head, a second to the torso, and a third to the 
lower extremities. Yet, notwithstanding this almost unexampled 
facility, Mr. Wilson, on general considerations, corroborated by 
reckonings of each day’s work recorded in diurnal demarcations still 
subsisting on the plaster, is of opinion that the ceiling which, 
according to Vasari, was struck off in the incredibly short period 
of twenty months, occupied no less than four years. Michael 
Angelo is known to have been impulsive and passionate to ex- 
treme; roused to extraordinary exertion, he worked for weeks 
together without intermission ; then he rested for a while, reading 
his favourite authors and fortifying his mind, which never lay 
fallow, to renewed effort. 

The present state of the ceiling is worse than is generally sus- 
pected; even the Arundel Society comes too late to the rescue, 
though known to possess a peculiar felicity in reproducing what 
is wholly destroyed. Mr. Wilson states that not two square 
inches of the painted vault are without a crack ; nevertheless, as far 
as can be ascertained, the plaster remains “solid and hard, and 
would bear cleaning.” But some parts have actually fallen 
down; thus, “ one of the young men sitting on the cornice has 
disappeared and been rudely replastered.” Yet the worst remains 
to be told; in fact, the greatest extant work of painting is also 
the greatest existing example of barbarous maltreatment and 
neglect :— 

The ceiling has at one time been washed by labouring men with water 
in which a caustic was mixed. Thus great brushes or sponges have been 
swept over the skies ahd backgrounds, and have not only removed the dirt 
in a coarse unequal way, but have eaten into the colours and destroyed 
them in a variety of places. The face, shoulder, and arm of the Prophet 
Daniel, various parts of the bodies and limbs of the young men sitting over 
the cornice, and other portions of the frescoes, have been nearly obliterated 
by this savage proceeding. ‘The injury done is irremediable, for the surface 
of Michael Angelo’s work has been swept away. 

Many fresh and valuable gleanings, especially in the way of 
cecrrespondence, might be gathered from these pages. Incidents are 
given as to the finding of the “Cupid” now in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and also concerning the newly-discovered figure of 
St.John. Incredulity is certainly not among the author’s critical 
faults. The illustrations executed in Italy have the merit of being 
useful rather than ornamental; thus, specially instructive is the plate 
of “St. Peter's in progress in the time of Michael Angelo,” showing 
the dome in course a cominialien and so likewise is a drawing 
from the figure of Adam in the Sistine ceiling, displaying the 
marks on the mortar made by the stylus, and the joinings detining 
ths boundaries of each day's work, The new correspondence pub- 
lished from the Buonarroti archives is, we need not say, most im- 
portant ; the series here begins with a letter addressed by Michael 
Angelo at the age of two-and-twenty to his father. Like the 
letters in the British Museum, it has nobility and tenderness, but 
is touched by an abiding melancholy. The father asks for money ; 
the sen pleads :— 

Do not wonder if I have sometimes expressed myself impatiently ; I have 
at times, for many reasons, much provocation, such as may happen to those 
absent from home. I undertook to make a statue of Piero de’ Medici, and 
J bought the marble, which however I did not commence because he was 
taithless to his promises, consequently 1 am making a figure on my own ac- 
count. I purchased a piece of marble for five ducats, which proved bad, so 
4 lost the money, and 1 bought another at five ducats, and this is on my 
vwn account. ‘Thus you may believe that I also have my expenses and 
poy meg. but that which you ask of me I shall send, should I sell myself 


We were told when in Florence of a project for opening the tomb 
of Michael Angelo in Sta. Croce. It may be remembered that nearly 
half a century ago the tomb of Raffaelle in the Pantheon was opened 
with great ceremony, in the presence of Overbeck and others. 
The ashes of the Tuscan sculptor, architect, and painter appear 
to have been allowed to rest in peace ; but, by way of sensation, the 
mausoleum of his patrons, the Medici, was required to give up 


its dead. Mr. Wilson, in an appendix, relates the cireumstances 


attending the “ opening and examination of the hagus undet 
the statue of Lorenzo, by Michael Angelo, in the Medici Chapel.” 
Two bodies were discovered—one in white, the other in black— 
embalmed, yet the flesh was gone; a sketch—from memory, we 
presume—is here given of the one “clad in a white linen tunic, 
trimmed with white lace, the drawers also being white.” The 
skull retained its teeth white and perfect ; it bore a shallow velvet 
cap of a brown colour, with eurly reddish locks beneath. The 
body in black was that of Lorenzo Duke of Urbino, who died in 
1519; the one in white was that of his reputed son, Alexander L., 
Duke of Florence, assassinated in 1536. The cireumstances attend- 
ing the exhumation seem to have been most disgraceful ; the bodies 
were in about a quarter of an hour torn to fragments; the lace 
dragged from the dresses was appropriated by the are even 
teeth were carried away. Thus the identity of the bodies had been 
destroyed before any satisfactory examination could be made, 
save of the skulls, and the remains, after being thus robbed and 
mutilated, were flung back into the sarcophagus by the workmen 
in a confused mass of bones. Such is the reverence shown by 
Florentines to their illustrious ancestors ! 

It has recently been the misfortune of Michael Angelo to fall 
into the hands of Mr. Ruskin; and a more dire calamity could 
scarcely come upon a man of genius. The Slade Professor, 
having in past years done all in his power to dis Raffaelle, 
now sets himself to denounce Michael Angelo; these two great 
contemporaries he has been pleased to designate as “the leading 
athletes in the gymnasium of the arts.” He is understood also 
to complain that he has himself-wasted ten years of his life in the 
hopeless study of the giant Tuscan, who, according to him, 
“was proud, yet not proud enough to be at peace; melancholy,, 
- not deeply enough to be raised above petty pain; and strong 

yond all his companion workmen, yet never strong enough to 
command his temper or limit his aims.” Mr, Ruskin has no more 
exquisite delight than in setting himself in antagonism to the 
best authorities in all nations and ages. Fortunately it were easy, 
if needful, to sustain by a host of witnesses the great reputation here: 
assailed. Happily, too, one Slade Professor feels it his duty 
to refute the teachings of his fellow Professor; Mr. Poynter, 
at University College, London, in a lecture to his class, which we 
hope he will publish, took up arms in defence of Michael Angelo 
against Mr. Ruskin, his brother Professor at Oxford. But perhaps 
Mr. Wilson, who in his entire volume does not once name the 
author of Modern Painters, adopts the wiser course in passing 
over in silence vagaries and vacillations of criticism which, being: 
destitute of historic basis, carry little weight save among a seatial 
coterie. 


MARTIN’S HISTORY OF LLOYD’S.* 


T may be thought strange that no one has antici Mr. 
I Frederick Martin in writing a history of Marine = 
and tracing the origin and development of a branch of enterprise: 
which has had so large a share in mamtaining and steadying the: 
commercial supremacy of Great Britain, based as that supremacy 
has been and must be upon the security of maritime adventure. 
That the legal aspect of the subject has received abundant attention 
is indeed sufficiently attested by a glance at the shelves of any 
law library or the catalogue of any law bookseller. Nor has the 
commercial bearing or the economical utility of a well-organized 
system of insurance as applied to shipping and floating cargoes been 
overlooked by writers on the economy of trade. But, though there 
are ample materials for the , no one till now has attempted 
to treat the subject in an historical and systematic manner. Mr. 
Martin has evidently spared no pains in collecting information, and 
his style of writing, though without any special literary grace, is- 
clear and sensible. 

Of the remote beginning of marine insurance we know as little 
as of the actual beginnings of most human arts, industries, or 

i The probability is that the provision against sea 

risk in some form or other, however different from the methods 
now in use, dates back to very high antiquity, and is coeval with 
maritime enterprise itself. There are proofs that Phoenician, 
Greek, and Roman merchants and shipmasters were in the habit of 
guarding themselves against loss by sea, whether by loans or by the 
method of mutual guarantee. Probably the most ancient and custom- 
ary form of this kind of loan or bond was that still known and 
practised under the name of “ bottomry.” This means the m 
of the hull, or bottom, of a ship in such a manner that, if the ship 
lost, the lender loses to the insuring owner the money he has ad- 
vanced on her; whereas, if she comes safely to part, he not only 
gets back the amount of the loan, but receives in addition a 
certain stipulated amount of interest or premium, Out of 
this practice in all likelihood was developed the existing sys- 
tem of insurance; one reason for its widespread prance 
being the extreme simplicity of the transaction, another being 
the desire to escape the stringency of the laws against usury. 
The legislation of the Western nations of Europe in restraint of 
usury was, it is well known, intensified in severity by the in- 
fluence of the Church, acting upon the wmisinterpretation of 


* The History of Lloyd's, and of Marine Insurance in Great Britain. 
With an  ernage containing cs relating to Marine Insurance. By 
Frederick Martin, Author of “The Statesman’s Year Book.” London: Mac- 
millan & Co. -1876. 
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sundry texts of Scripture, and declaring all money-lending to be 
utterly sinful, and wens under the arm of secular as oul as of 
ecclesiastical justice. An edict of Justinian, a.D. 533, reduced 
the legal rate of interest to six per cent., with a special exemption 
in favour of fenus nauticum, or bottomry, which was permitted 
to be at the rate of twelve per cent., on the ground of its being 
not a mere lending of money, but an adventure involving the risks 
of the sea. How far the practice of bottomry loans—differing 
from the modern form of marine policy in being compensations in 
advance of the actual loss of a ship, instead of compensations after 
the loss has taken place—entered into the commercial systems of 
the middle ages in Italy or the Mediterranean States, it seems 
difficult to trace. Mr. Martin's researches have failed to bring to 
light any record of bottomry, or marine insurance of any kind, 
among the early maritime laws of Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
France, or other nations of Latin race. Nor is any trace of 
the kind supplied by the Laws of Oléron. Mr. Martin seems 
a little pier = by this remarkable code, which he calls the Laws 
of Layron. The main uncertainty about them is whether they 
were so named from having been promulgated by Richard I. at 
Oléron, while touching near the mouth of the Garonne on his 
way home from the Holy Land, or from having already from 
early times prevailed in the island, which afterwards passed 
into the ssion of the oe crown on the marriage of 
Henry III. with Eleanor, daughter of William, Duke of Guienne. 
The same silence as to marine insurance is kept by the Con- 
solato del Mare, a curious compilation, apparently of Catalan 
origin, as old as the middle of the thirteenth century. It 
is in the sea code of the Northern nations that the usage is 
first met with ina definite form. In the Laws of Wisby we 
come for the first time upon the word “bottomry,” from 
which we gather that the revival of marine insurance in the 
middle ages was due to that famous confederacy of merchants and 
traders, mostly of Teutonic nationality, which was known as the 
Hanseatic League. Wisby, now reduced to insignificance, but then 
a flourishing port on the western coast of the Isle of Gothland 
in the Baltic, and one of the chief staples of the great League, gave 
its name to this maritime code, which was supplemented by the 
various collections of ordinances known as the Recessus Hanse, 
Recessus Civitatum Hanseaticarum. These sea rules or insti- 
tutes, decreed at the general meetings of the League, mostly 
held at Liibeck, the nominal head of the great confederacy, speak 
throughout of bottomry, Bédemerey, as an important department 
of maritime commerce. A whole chapter in an early Recessus is 
taken up with the subject of insurance frauds, anticipating in the 
severity of its denunciations the malpractices and crimes so 
vehemently attacked by Mr. Plimsoll :— 

“ Whereas,” says the first paragraph of the sixth chapter of the “ Re- 
cessus” referred to, “there occur every day more deceptions as regards 
Bottomry, and there is not wanting even discovery of wicked crimes, it is 
ordered that henceforth masters of vessels shall have no power to raise 
money on Bottomry at the place where the freighters reside, in order that 
the free parts of the ship may not be burthened with charges resting on those 
that are engaged. And in case masters wish to raise money on Bottomry 
upon parts belonging to them, it must be with the knowledge of the 
freighters, at the place where they live, and only to the extent of their in- 
terest. Should anybody lend more than this, he who has advanced the 
money shall only have a claim on the master’s property and not on the 
ship, and the master, if necessary, shall be punished.” An exception to 
this rule is made in the second paragraph of the same chapter, which gives 
permission to masters of vessels to get Bottomry loans in foreign countries 
under certain circumstances, when they have met with accidents and have 
no goods to dispose of, nor any other means of raising the money re- 
Guisite for repairing the damages incurred. In this case they were allowed 
to incur Bottomry loans for just as much as they required, and no more. 
> the third paragraph of the same chapter, it was ordered that the master 

a vessel raising Bottomry loans in foreign countries, in a fraudulent 
manner, shall not only be answerable with all his property, but may incur 
the penalty of imprisonment, and even death. It will be seen from these 
rules, specimens of many others, that marine insurance, in the form of 
Bottomry, was widely Seoun and practised by the merchants of the 
Hanseatic League. 


The word “insurance,” Mr. Martin writes—but without giving 
the word in the original language—occurs for the first time in the 
old historical work called the Chronyk van Viaendern, which refers 
distinctly to the existence of marine insurance as early as the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century at Bruges, one of the great marts 
and chief staples of the Hanseatic League. So vast was the com- 
merce of Bruges at that time that there frequently arrived, writes 
the author of Annales Flandria, a hundred and fifty vessels in a 
single tide in the port of Sluys, the outer harbour of Bruges. On 
the demand of the inhabitants of Bruges, the Count of Flanders 
=, in the year 1310 the establishment in that town of a 

hamber of Assurance, by means of which merchants could insure 
their goods exposed to the risks of the sea, or elsewhere, on paying 
a stipulated percentage. Divers laws and regulations were at the 
same time laid down for the observance both of assurers and as- 
sured. In that London of five hundred years ago the modern 
system of marine insurance may in strictness be said to have had 
its birth. But it had long before been practised amongst the 
Flemish colony known as the merchants of the Steelyard, who 
had from the time of Edward theConfessor held a settlement on the 
banks of the Thames, where now the trains of the South-Eastern 
Railway run into Cannon Street. Known originally, till the 
time of Edward IV., by the name of Gilhalda Teutonicorum, 
subsequently changed to that of Staelhof, a contraction of Stapel- 
hof, or staple-house, this remarkable house or store of the 
Flemings in England, with its branches at Boston and Lynn, 


formed the great medium of commerce with Northern Europe. 
There were stored the vast and multifarious collections of 
raw produce or manufactures which England sent to foreign 
countries—in the words of Stow, “ wheat, rye, and other grain, 
cables, ropes, masts, pitch, tar, flax, hemp, linen cloth, wainscots, 
wax, steel, and other profitable merchandises,” together with the 
foreign commodities imported in exchange. A queer monastic 
body—no inmate of the Steelyard being permitted to bring a wife 
or other woman within the precincts, and all having to be within 
the gates between fixed hours morning and evening, and taking 
their meals in common—this singular guild of traders, twelve in 
bumber, including a master, held privileges abroad under the Em- 
ire, and in this country under royal grants from Aithelred II. to 
idward VI. The jealousy of the native merchants which was thus 
provoked having led to manifold controversies and not a few riots, 
an end was put to the association by the policy of Burleigh, 
supported by Gresham. A decree of the Privy Council declared 
its privileges null and void, and on the last day of February 1597 
the gates of the Steelyard closed upon it for ever. Its best 
legacy was the practice which in five years’ time received Parlia- 
mentary sanction in an “Act concerning matters of assurances 
amongst merchants.” Such was the germ of national legislation 
upon this important subject. : 

That insurance against marine risk had also been practised from 
early times by the foreign merchants who gave their namo 
to Lombard Street is shown by Mr. Martin, who has brought 
together numerous additional illustrations from the records of 
more than one of the leading cities and business marts of Italy and 
Spain. The intense stimulus to native enterprise and energy which 
marked the reign of Elizabeth put an end to the ascendency of 
the Lombards in London, concurrently with that of the Hanseatic 
traders. Yet they left their mark in the settled principles and rules 
elaborated by the shrewd merchant legislators of Florence and 
Pisa, Barcelona and Venice. If the Hanseatics were the first to 
introduce marine insurance into this country, to the Lombards 
belongs the credit of bringing it into general use, and making it 
acceptable to the trading community at large. From the Italian 
tongue came the name itself, or, as it was originally called, “assu- 
rance.” So also did the word “ policy,” from the Italian polizza, a 
promissory note or bill; and it might even be well to spell it 
“pollicy,” to keep it distinct from an entirely different word, and 
to mark its connexion with the Latin pollicitum. The very form 
of draft now in use points back to the usage of that time and nation. 
Every policy till of late began with the words “In the name of 
God, amen,” in imitation of the pious Italian form “ Dio la salve. 
Amen.” The first patent in England for making and registeri 
policies and instruments of assurance was granted to Richard 
Candler and his deputies under the Great Seal in 1574, when it was 
stoutly opposed by the notaries and brokers, who till then had in- 
cluded this among their various kinds of business. Of the form and 
principles under which insurance was practised about that period in 
France as well as in England, a good idea may be obtained from the 
Guidon dela Mer, of unknown authorship, assigned by Pardessus 
and all the best authorities to Rouen between the years I 5g0and1600. 
In this work references to English usage abound. The earliestEnglish 
policy actually known has been disinterred among the Tanner MSS. 
in the Bodleian ; the reward, it would appear, of the industry of 
our author himself, who gives the original text at length. It 
is between Mr. Morris Abbott and Mr. Devereux Wogan upon a 
voyage of the ship Tiger to “ Zante, Petrasse and Saphalonia,” 
signed February 15, 1613. Another curious document from the 
same library, dated October 16, 1654, shows the wide dispersion 
of underwriters over London, giving the various amounts of 
risks or premiums taken by them on a ship called the Naples, 
belonging to Thomas Griffith, in the same year. About this time, 
the coffee-houses rapidly springing up in London became centres 
of this kind of business, the earliest known house for the sale of 
the new drink, then called “kauphy,” having been opened in 
St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, by one Bowman, coachman to Mr. 
Hodges, a Turkish merchant, in 1652. Among the first establish- 
ments of the kind we find in advertisements the name of Harris, 
in 1675, followed by those of Garraway and Thomas Good. 
The earliest notice of Lloyd’s is in the London Gazette of February 
18-21, 1688. The founder of the now world-famous corporation, 
Edward Lloyd, had then his establishment in Tower Street, whence 
he removed in 1692 or thereabouts to Lombard Street, the fact of 
the extensive seafaring connexion brought him by the foreign 
merchants and shipmasters frequenting the first-named quarter 
having doubtless led to his forming and keeping up the practice 
of marine insurance. 

Having brought his readers to the foundation of that important 
body whose operations he set himself to chronicle, Mr. Martin pro- 
wn | to trace its gradual development as the central seat of business 
connected with the shipping interest. The period of this ascendenc 
is marked by the establishment of Lloyd's List, which, wi 
the equally well-known Lloyd's News, survives to testify to 
the enterprise, energy, and ability of the founder. There were 
not long lacking rivals in the tempting field of marine insurance, 
two of the earliest of which still exist and flourish—the London 
Assurance Corporation and the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation. Not until June 1720, after indefatigable opposi- 
tion from the body of underwriters, those of Lloyd’s at their 
head, did those important bodies succeed in procuring their 
charters of incorporation. How the practical monopoly long kept 
up yielded by degrees to the vast extension of marie business 
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which belongs to our own day forms the subject of our author’s 
later pages, where the statistics he has ae together are .of 
much value, telling as they do a chequered tale of the formation 
and fortunes, the range of business, and the dividends paid or 
capital lost, of a long roll of similar Companies. After following 
Lloyd’s, as his theme of leading interest, through its migration to 
the Royal Exchange, and its re-organization in the year 1811, Mr. 
Martin devotes his last chapter to the present constitution and 
management of the corporation, dwelling in particular upon the 
admirable organization of its intelligence department, which, 
attaining to higher and higher perfection with the development of 
science and enterprise, has virtually made Lloyd's the focus and 
centre of the world’s sea-borne trade and commerce. Additional 
interest is given to the narrative by the classification of sea risks, 
the statistics of losses by wreck or collision, and the tables of 
approximate average premium and return per cent. upon liability 
for marine insurance, skilfully reduced to diagrams, which appear 
in the appendix. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.* 


Mh hp five provinces of Australia, not to speak of Tasmania 
and New Zealand, occupy or claim twice as much territory 
as the whole Indian Empire, which has a hundred times their popu- 
lation. But the two million English inhabitants of our Southern 
colonies will one day become a new English nation, while the 
vast and motley Asiatic dominions of Queen Victoria have only an 
official and mercantile connexion with England. It is conceivable 
that in a future age, with altered political relations and perhaps 
a decline of emigration to Australia, when the supply and demand 
both of capital and labour shall have met their due balance in 
the still vacant land, our great-grandchildren may feel less 
personal interest in its affairs. For tie present, however, while 
almost every family here has some of its kindred or friends 
settled on those far shores of the South Pacific, the progress 
of their young commonwealths seems a domestic concern to us. 
Journalism in London would probably give more of its attention 
to this subject than it does but for the perplexing division of 
Australia into so many independent colonies; and in the case of 
New Zealand there is also a striking diversity of interests among the 
several provinces, which are, however, about to be merged in a 
new centralized Government. It is not easy for the ordi- 
nary newspaper reader to bear in mind whether a discussion of 
tariffs or land laws, the statistics of wool, wheat, and gold, the 
exemplary wealth of fortunate squatters, or the enterprise and for- 
titude of inland explorers, relate to one Australian province or 
another. This is apt to make the comprehension and recollection 
of such topics rather confused, as they are brought before us in 
separate reports from different colonial centres of intelligence 
and social activity. The remedy will be found some day in a 
confederation of neighbouring colonies, on a footing more or 
less similar to that of the Dominion of Canada; but no good 
would be done by a premature effort to force on this natural 
result of their position, which cannot escape the notice of the 
colonists themselves at the most convenient time. We are content 
meanwhile to study the condition and B pers. of each self- 
governed province, New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, or 
South Australia, from the testimony of its own residents, visitors, 
or official writers. The volume now before us comes from Adelaide 
with semi-official authority, having been compiled by Mr. Harcus 
and his scientific assistants for the Commissioners sending the 
South Australian sample products to the American Exhibition. 
We received a few years ago from Melbourne and from Sydney, 
upon a similar occasion, equally complete and authentic descrip- 
tions of the two provinces of Victoria and New South Wales. The 
accounts were furnished in each instance by resident official and 
professional men possessing special knowledge of the subjects with 
which they dealt. We now gladly welcome a picture of material 
prosperity, and of an orderly and comfortable, as well as vigorous, 
growth of society, in what ought perhaps to be called Middle 
Australia; for the name-of “South Australia,” as has often been 
remarked, seems most inappropriate to a territory which lies north- 
west of Melbourne and extends northward to within twelve 


degrees of the equator. 


This colony is in the fortieth year of its age ; but the history of 


its establishment differs from that of Victoria and of Queensland, as 
it was never part of the older colony of New South Wales. Nor has 
it ever been a penal settlement, like New South Wales. It was 
founded, like the Wellington, Nelson, and Canterbury provinces of 
New Zealand, by joint-stock experimentalists on the plan of Mr. 
Gibbon Wakefield for importing labour in a fixed proportion to the 
sales of land at a price of not less than twenty shillings an acre. The 
system has been modified by devoting part of the land revenues to 
the construction of roads and railways, as well as to paying the cost 
of assisted emigration from Europe; but it has, on the whole, pro- 
duced beneficial results. In every community which has grown 
to the stature qualifying it for self-government, it becomes a 
question ultimately for the people to decide how long they 
need continue to apply a share of the public estate to foster- 
ing an artificial increase of population. In some colonies it 
has ceased to be needful. The several Legislatures of Australia 


* South Australia : its History, Resources, and Productions. Fdited by 
William Hareus, Esq., J.P. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 


have from time to time ~—- different measures with regard 


to this matter, and with different objects in view, as they 
were more or less actuated by a wish to consult the sup- 
interests of capital or those of the labouring class. 

o colony has strictly adhered to the rules of Mr. Gibbon 
Wakefi d ; but the necessity of some regulations at the outset, 
to keep up a tolerable adjustment of the labour supply to the 
appropriation of land, has been admitted everywhere. Both in 
the conditions prescribed for land purchase, and in the assistance 
offered to labouring emigrants from Great Britain, changes have 

uently been made, sometimes in consequence of accidental 
and temporary circumstances, as when it was found that 
people brought into one province were tempted to pass on into 
another. South Australia, after discontinuing for some years the 
importation of labour at the public cost, has recently nit up 

in, and will spend 120,000/. for that purpose this year. New 
Secloual and Queensland show far more determination to get 
as many industrial recruits as they can; while the other colonies, 
from their social and political circumstances, are disinclined to any 
such effort. There are considerable differences also in the pro- 
vincial land-laws, which have undergone a variety of alterations. 
The general aim has been to secure for any bond fide agricultural 
settler the opportunity of selecting a moderate-sized piece, not 
above one square mile, and paying for it not less than one pound 
an acre in a few yearly instalments, with interest on the portion 
left unpaid. In South Australia, we are told, the arrangement has 
been most successful, and the agricultural prosperity of that 
province is indeed remarkable. Amendments are now proposed in 
its land-laws; one is to prevent the price being run up, at auctions 
on Government account, Toned twenty shillings an acre, but allow- 
ing rival bidders to compete in their otfers of yearly rent ; another, 
to enlarge the limit of a single purchase from 640 acres to 1,000 
acres ; but these changes have not yet been enacted. There are some 
estates of vast size, exceeding 50,000 acres, the property of wealthy 
sheepowners who have bought their pasture-runs with the money 
they gained by profitable “ squatting” there. Mr. Harcus thinks 
this an unfortunate transaction for the colony; but we find no 
cause for regret in his account of the management of Mr. 
C. B. Fisher's fine estate at Hill River, employing from 
seventy to two hundred people, shearing fifty thousand tleeces, and 
reaping four thousand acres of wheat, by the skilful use of a large 
capital. It is acknowledged that the best economy of South Aus- 
tralian agriculture, which ought to combine stock-keeping with 
corn-growing, requires not less than one thousand acres in hand. 
The ordinary method of husbandry is very simple. No rotation of 
crops is thought needful; the soil is merely scratched three or four 
inches deep with the plough, and the seed is cast in, year after 
year, with expectation of a crop that may be twelve bushels to the 
acre. It costs very little, as the reaping and threshing are done 
simultaneously by Ridley’s four-horse machine driven over the 
field, which is rendered possible in that climate by the perfect dry- 
ness of the grain at harvest time. Other Australian provinces, 
and likewise New Zealand, are without this peculiar advantage, so 
that their wheat at a low price will scarcely pay the cost of thresh- 
ing. The wheat and flour of Souti Australia are known at Mark 
Lane to be the finest in the world ; and this province helps to feed 
its neighbours, exporting breadstufls to the value of a million 
and three-quarters sterling. It has also six millions of sheep, and 
exports wool to about the same value, which, indeed, is far sur- 
passed by the other provinces. 

Turning from the agricultural and pastoral to the mineral re- 
sources of South Australia, we observe that it lacks the gold in 
which the eastern parts of that huge island-continent are so rich ; 
but some has been found in the remote northern territory. 
Copper is the chief metallic treasure of this province, ranking next 
to wheat and wool in its export trade; and the mines of Kapunda, 
Burra-Burra, Wallaroo, and Moonta, have successively astonished 
speculators. Their shareholders, in more than one instance, have 
divided profits to the amount of nearly a million, sterling in the 
course of fifteen or twenty years. Iron has not been worked to 
advantage, as there is no coal; and we believe, on the whole, that 
Queensland and New South Wales are superior to South Australia 
in mineral wealth, taking no account of their gold. But there is a 
district of wonderful promise north of Port Augusta, at the head of 
Spencer Gulf,-which seems likely to yield an immense amount of 
valuable metals. No great development of manufacturing mei of 
can be looked for in the absence of coal, the possession of whi 
may hereafter give New South Wales an established supremacy 
in the Australasian world. 

The recent acquisition by South Australia, since M‘Douall 
Stuart’s overland explorations completed in 1862, of an immense 
territory extending to the northern sea-coast between the Gulf of 
Carpentaria and Cambridge Gulf, has not yet been successfully 
utilized to any great extent for colonization. Its settlement 
was retarded by administrative mistakes which have led to 
much disappointment and financial loss, but they are now ina 
fair way to be retrieved. Port Darwin, with its promised 
town of Palmerston, will obtain some commercial importance 
from the increasing traffic between the East Indies, the Mala 
Archipelago, and the Australasian colonies. If this traffic sho 
present suitable facilities for the introduction of coolie labour, it 
may enable the culture of some tropical produce to be carried 
on in the northern districts of Australia, perhaps as well as in 
Ceylon, Mauritius, or the West Indies; but the notion is still 
problematical. The climate of Port Darwin is extremely diffe- 
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rent from that of Adelaide, Sydney, or Melbourne, having a 
regular wet season from October to il, when the air 
is saturated with moisture by the North-West monsoon. Mr. 
J. A. G. Little, chief officer of the postal and telegraphic 
gervice there, says that he feels this damp, hot weather “ not 
nearly so unpleasant or severe as the dry in the southern 
portion of Australia during the same months.” But his official 
superior, Mr. C. Todd, head of the same department at Adelaide, 
and Government Astronomer, holds that the extreme dryness of 
the south, with a temperature sometimes fifteen or twenty degrees 
higher, is much more endurable. Men will play cricket or ride 
fifty miles with the thermometer at 100 degrees in the shade, and 
will experience no discomfort. It is only the lazy who suffer from 
the heat; fora little exertion makes one perspire, which brings in- 
stantaneous relief where the dry air takes off the perspiration at once. 
These apparently conflicting opinions are easily reconciled by the 
supposition that Mr. Little, instead of riding or playing cricket, 
had been sitting quiet and inhaling the moist ze when he 
took note of his sensations. The climate of no part of Australia 
is at all unhealthy, but its seasons have their trying moments, and 
young children born in England are sometimes unable to bear 
them. For persons of consumptive tendencies the air of South 
Australia is probably as good as can be breathed anywhere in the 
world, and is not unlikely to effect a thorough cure. 

The attractions of Adelaide, a city of thirty thousand souls, 
pleasantly situated between the Mount Lofty range and the sea,, 
exe highly commended by its visitors. The public buildings, 
the Town Hall, the Post Office, and the unfinished Cathedral 
would do no discredit to any provincial capital in England; the 
Botanie Gardens, under the direction of Dr. R. Schomburgk, are 
not less beautiful than well arranged for scientific instruction. 

views of these and other places or edifices in the neigh- 
bourhood, copied by the engraver from the work of local photo- 
, are interleaved with the statistical chapters of this 
volume. The impression left on the reader's mind is that, simply 
as @ residence, Adelaide must be a rather more agreeable city than 
Melbourne, and perhaps also than Sydney. Social life is quieter, 
there is less bustle and hurry, less vulgar display of newly-won 
riches, than in the chief towns of the gold-producing colonies. The 
tone of South Australian politics is tolerably free from the influ- 
ence of demagogues and tricksters. Parliament consists of a Legis- 
lative Council, elected by the owners and occupiers of property, its 
eighteen members sitting for twelve years, but one-third of them 
retiring or needing re-election every four years; and a House of 
Assembly, numbering forty-six, elected by universal . The 
members are unpaid, and Mr. Harcus assures us that,in a Par- 
liamentary history of twenty years, there has never been a 
whisper of corruption against any one of them. In this as in 
other colonial Governments, the brief duration of Ministries, 
which is usually not longer than a year and a half or two years, 
must seem objectionable to the distant observer. It is ascribed by 
Mr. Harcus to the absence of coherent and abiding party interests, 
which leaves only the rivalry of mere personal pretensions to dispute 
the tenure of offiee. Some good and useful legislation has been 
accomplished, an example of which is given in the convenient 
system of land registration and transfer carried by Sir Richard 

‘orrens, and since adopted by the other Australian provinces. 
Popular education and public works of utility, such as railways 
| telegraphs, have been dealt with in a very liberal spirit. By 
an Act of last session the colonial'Government undertakes to build 
and endow schools, and to pay the teachers, for the entire popu- 
lation ; but moderate school fees are to be charged. The University 
of Adelaide, now preparing to begin its work, has been founded 
. the munificence of private donors, Mr. W. W. Hughes and 

. Thomas Elder giving each 20,000/., but it also receives 

a grant from the State. Every municipality, town council, or 
tural district council is assisted by the Government at Adelaide 
with a grant equal to its own provision, by local rates, 
for the roads for other needful purposes. While the 
State is able to do so much in domestic affairs, it has not 
pe incurred any expenditure whatever for military defences, 
ving neither fortifications, nor militia, nor the very smallest 
naval force; there is not even a corps of South Australian 
volunteers. With this exemption from some of the heaviest 
public burdens of an independent community, it was natural that 
the Y y rous young State should achieve something great of 
another Kind. t has constructed the overland telegraph to 
Port Darwin, by which, in connexion with the submarine line from 
Java and Singapore, all the British colonies in Australasia, in- 
i New Zealand, were put in communication with London. 
The bold enterprise of fixing posts and wires across a wilderness of 
ial Government officials. They are now preparing to lay 
another telegraph, under similar conditions, along the desolate coast 
of the Great Southern Bight, to meet a West Australian line. Three 
or four hundred miles of railway between the chief towns, the ports, 
and mining districts of the province, have been made and opened for 
traffic. Other schemes are in progress for tapping the inland stream of 
inter-colonial trade along the navigable river Murrey, which 
flows between Victoria and New South Wales. The fertile and 
well-watered district called Riverina, which lies north of the 
Murray, traversed also by the Murrumbidgee, the Darling, and 
their tributaries, belongs to the older province. But Victoria has 


either by a railway from Kapunda, north-east of Adelaide, to the 
nearest bend of the river ; or b ing the mouth of the river to 
the sea, cutting through the ier of sand-hills that shuts up 
Lake Alexandrina from the Southern Ocean. English faculties of 
self-government are satisfactorily proved by the accomplishment 
of such works as these among a people as yet hardly exceeding in 
numbers a single parish of London, 


A MADRIGAL.* 


Sg author of The Rose Garden is not improving in her work. 

She is always graceful, pretty, and pure, but she is becoming 
diffuse; and at times she lets herself drift into unmistakable 
maundering. She is learning silly tricks of style too, and inter- 
lards her pages with that silliest trick of all, ‘I think,” “I know,” 
“T suppose,” which has crept into use among certain writers, as. 
if they had been bystanders assisting at the events whereof 
they write. And what does she mean in sober, common-sense 
English by such a sentence as “ Under the dark ilexes of the 
Villa Medici, bright cyclamen grew up, and nodded softly as 
the breeze touched them, for the violets were gone, and had left 
them their secrets to keep”? And, again, is not such a 
conceit as this—‘‘ With a sudden access of shame she sprang 
from her seat, and ran again, higher up, where he should not find 
her, and only the Alpen-rosen and the fragrant fir-trees should look 
at her with kind and pitying eyes”—a little too far-fetched for a 
possible story of real life? In La Motte Fouqué, or Hoffmann, 
or in one of Andersen's tales, it would have done well enough ; but 
in “ Under the Mountains” it is an affectation on a par with that 
of the secrets which the violets had left to the cyclamen to keep 
under the ilexes of the Villa Medici. 

It is a pleasanter task to turn to the good points of this 
little book. Though the tales are short, there is a certain colour 
about them which lifts them above the ordinary run of magazine 
stories, and gives them a claim to more consideration than 
is usually accorded to mere sketches. The “ Madrigal,” which 
heads the series and gives a name to the book, is a quaint and 
charming ——— of the last century, though not in the 
least like the manners of the time when the scene is laid; setting 
forth the loves of the well-born and rich Sir Jasper Harrington 
and brown-haired Dorothy Flemyng, the schoolmaster’s pretty 
little daughter. Of course there is the inevitable lady mother, 
who, proud and stern, holds by “family” as a more substantial 
good than the thing which boys and girls call love; and who 
comes in with her inflexible command of separation, chiefly to 
give the lovers an opportunity for showing their faith and courage, 
and to prepare the way for the happy accident which is to soften 
her heart and cause her to renounce her opposition, There is 
naturally no room for development of character, or anything 
like intricacy of plot, in a story of the dimensions of the 
“ Madrigal.” The whole interest depends on the force and clearness 
with which the characters are sketched in, and on the —— of 
the leading situation. We will let Dorothy speak for herself :— 

I see Dorothy Flemyng, with her bright flashing sunny face, with her 
soft dress of dainty muslin, with her little delicious old-fashioned great- 
grandmotherly air, flying out of the garden door to meet her father. 

Young Sir Jasper Harrington always would have it that she was like a 
robin, and perhaps he could not have found an apter similitude, there was 
something so pretty, so confiding, and yet so spirited about the little thing. 
Every one was fond of her. Everything that was weak, or frightened, or 
hurt seemed to take refuge with her, and expect her to do battle for them. 
It was not a little ridiculous to imagine her your champion, and yet you 
_— have had a worse. There was something in her daring which, rn 
such a mite, was irresistible. 

The portraits of Dorothy’s father, and of her aunt, are also 
well ove and “the tall, gentle, listless people—unready would 
perhaps be the best word to use—yet with a certain sweet dignity, 
@ transparent simplicity, and trustfulness as beautiful as @ child’s, 
and the shadow of a great trouble which they had shared together,” 
though passive influences rather than active agents in the story, 
are beautiful in their own way. The mental failure of the aunt 
is tenderly touched, ‘“ Perhaps it was this which had brought a 
cloud, half piteous but altogether merciful, over Mrs. Harriet 
Foster's old age, like one of those soft autumnal mists which creep. 
upward at the close of day, and soften but do not mar the land- 
scape.” And by this mental failure, and her father’s total want of 
energy, perception, common sense, or fitness for the work that he 
had undertaken, we see the value of Dorothy’s refusal to leave them 
entirely, even should the lady mother of Sir Jasper give her con- 
sent to such a mad alliance as her son proposes. The story ends 
well. The author is merciful, and does not harrow her readers. 
with unnecessary ies, but turns a smiling face to them before 
dismisses them. We object, however, to the pathos with 
which the death of Dick Rolston is surrounded, not as a matter of 
morality, but as a matter of art. It is beginning a figure as an 
man. Dick is so thoroughly di 
all through his little action in the drama, and with such @ total 
absence of pleasant or heroic indications, that his death, which is 
made in a sense glorious and inly sad, has an incongruity with 
what has gone before which may betoken kindly feeling on the part 
of the author, but tells against her sense of harmony as an artist. 


contrived, and South Australia will attempt, to carry off a large 
share of its produce. This is to be effected in one of two ways— 


* A Madrigal; and other Stories. By the Author of “The Rose Garden,” 
“ A Winter Story,” &c. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1896, 
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The next story, “ Under the Mountains,” is a pretty little Swiss 
idyl. It sets forth, as the main action, the change wrought in the 
mind of a spoilt, vain, sentimental young woman who, beloved by 
an honest lumbering soul whom she fancies she despises, wakes to 
her better self under the pressure of loss and danger combined, and 
learns that the faithful 0 of a good man is a better possession 
than the faculty of dreaming dreams which lead to nothing ; that 

e discontent with things as they are, and hysterical excite- 
ment of the nerves, are not the necessary results of genius or mental 
superiority; and that after all Christian Amrhein, with his 
strength and his courage, his directness and his unselfishness, is 
a far better man than she is a woman, though she can weave 
fancies which he cannot understand. Perhaps this is the best of 
the series ; for, though very simple, it is stronger and even fuller of 

leasant touches than the others. The young people have been 
Er a holiday to Lucerne, where they hear the noble organ with its 
famous stop, the vox humana, and where Else Rothler, the heroine, 
s into dreams and reveries which, when her betrothed, good 
stupid Christian, interrupts them, turn into girlish pettishness and 
scorn, after the manner of their kind. This sketch of their rela- 
tions to each other is well given:— 

He had hoped somehow that the music which had so delighted would have 
softened her to him, instead of raising this irritation. He did not, in truth, 
understand her temperament, but he never doubted its superiority, and he 
had taught Else by his to believe it too. A looker-on would have 
longed for something which should shake her into a true perception of the 
noble humility which raised him far above her. No such shock, however, 
had come; Christian Amrhein was in Else’s eyes as good and as dear as if 
he had been her brother, and as stupid as the cows she milked morning and 
evening ; but as her mother, Wittwe Rothler, was very poor, and wanted 
him for a son-in-law, Else had consented to marry him. ‘This she was per- 
suaded would make him perfectly happy ; while for herself—it is difficult 
to say what sort of an inner life she made out in her dreams. He had not 
much part.in it, except as he was mixed up with the cattle and the dairy. 
Nevertheless, she expected him to be entirely content. 


And the quiet way in which Christian looks at the inevitable eon- 
sequences of a marriage between himself, adoring, and her, despising, 
is also well given :— 

Never before had he been so conscious of a wall between himself and Else. 
Somehow or other, in the daily life of labour familiar to them both, it had 
not been so apparent. She was often vexed because, she said, he did not 
understand her, and he had been vexed with himself ; but the little shadows 
came and went like the soft mists that curled round the mountain ridges 
opposite, and ——- them all he never lost sight of the quiet tranquil life 
that he believed to lie behind them. Now he began to doubt whether it 
might not be a land of storms after all—storms which would rend and 
sadden his bright quick-natured Else. Her happiness perhaps lay in a 
world where he could never join her: how could souls so separated ever 
unite? He thought of it sadly, without one tinge of bitterness ; his serious 
sweet temper never resented her little fits of impatience, but with all the 
humility which accepted slights from her hand, he possessed also a solid 
common sense, which kept him from sinking into a false position. Else had 
consented to him, but if he were not clever enough for her to love, 
such a marriage should never be. 

In consequence of this thought, he takes Else up a steep path into 
“a sort of fir-glade,” where *‘the stream hurried and flung itself 
along, the fir-trees stood steadfastly against a deep cloudless 
sky, the clear air was fragrant with the aromatic scent of pines, 
of mountain flowers, and young oak-ferns; high up they heard the 
tinkle of cow-bells, or a wild weird jédel echoing away among the 
hills,” and here he tells her quietly that she is tree, and that he 
cera to marry her, as much for his own sake as for 

TS 

“ Wait till thou hast only heard,” he said, with a determination which 
had its influence : “ it is right thou shouldst understand. What I said was 
not all unselfish. Else, it was not only to release thee from thy burden, I 
thought of po too. The husband must be first in the household, and in 
ours he would be the second. Thou dear one, thou couldst never be any- 
thing but kind and good and mild, but all the time thou wouldst look down 
on me in thy heart. and I should know it in mine. There could be no 
happiness for either of us. Look,” he said, smiling a little sad smile, “ thou 
art like the beautiful clear water that rushes down, evermore down to the 
lake, and I am like the great dull stone it dashes over.” 
= right, at the the terrible Fin 

ows, destroying farms and wasting lands, killing men and h 
and by the unloosing of the waters reducing the whole ae 
wreck, Christian's courage and manliness then win the day ; and 
Else and he recognize the truth of their love, and go back on the 
way of happiness from which both had wandered. The incidental 
touches in this picture of desolation are exceedingly good. It is 
@ very pathetic picture altogether, and given with more com- 

ion and than any other in the book. 
_Of “ Sylvia” we cannot give a favourable verdict, for it is simply 
silly. That a man in love, and therefore partially a lunatic, should 

ve all his worldly wealth to stop a run on the bank where a 
finge part of the money belonging to his beloved’s cross-grained, 
insolent, rE old father lies, may perhaps be possible, but 
is not at all likely. But that he should induce his friend to 
do the same thing—his friend who has no interest in the matter 
save such as belongs to a sneaking kindness for the girl on his 
own account—is, one may safely say, impossible, granting the 
perfect sanity of the friend. And when we come to the fact 
that the lover is a poor sc and the friend a by no means 
wealthy doctor, that the father to be saved is a millionaire, 
we think the absurdity is complete. 

In “ After the pan oul LI which follows this queer little con- 
fusion of actions and possibilities, we have the same fault in art as 
we had in “A Madrigal” with relation to graff, rough, surly Dick 


Rolston’s death. Velfele Biirklin and Otto Meyer are betrothed 
when the Franco-German war breaks out, which calls Otto from 


his fields into the ranks, and leaves Vefele heart-broken, like so many 
others, to sell her cherries as she best can in the market. Be- 
sides Otto, of whom we see very little, Vefele has another lover, 
one Vincenz Losinger, whom she repulses with scorn, while he 
turns away from her with a threat which, unformed as it is, means 
neither more nor less than that he ‘will murder Otto during the 
war somehow, they being in the same regiment . Though 
Vincenz is a “big, handsome young ‘fellow, ith frizzly brown 
hair, and an eye like a hawk,” he is not a general favourite, for he 
is known to be a passionate, unscrupulous man, and people avoid 
him when they can. When the war is over he comes home alone, 
wounded, but Otto does not appear at all, nor are tidings to be heard 
of him anywhere. Vefele then turns passionately against Vincenz and 
accuses him of having murdered her betrothed; but, cruel as the 
accusation is, we should scarcely expect from what had gone before 
that Vincenz would go off to find Otto, who had been wounded in 
the field, and die in the search. It is as unexpected an act of 
heroic devotion in a man of violent passions, strong jealousy, and 
dark moods generally, as generosity in a miser, or courage in a 
coward; and it jars on the impression made by the earlier de- 
scription ina way that is fatal to really good art. Nothing is more 
necessary to keep perfectly clear and continuous than the vraisem- 
blance of a character. Even where the influence of events is shown 
by a change of feelings and actions, this vraisemblance, this artistic 
harmony of tone, ought to be carefully preserved ; and in a short 
story which cannot possibly deal with “ evolution ” it is of primal 
necessity. This is just where the author of “ A Madrigal” has 
erred, both in the death of Dick Rolston and the action of Vineenz 
Losinger. For the rest,“ A Story told at Pontresina ” is slight 
and pretty ; “‘My Queen” inconsequent, incomplete, and a little 
provoking ; and “ The Three Flags” leaves usin doubt as to which 
of the two men Lotty did really like—though we think im her 
heart it is George, whom she does not . Still, the stories are 
above the average with all their defects, and have a sweetness and 
tenderness which speak to the heart, though at times faults of style 
irritate the taste. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE work which M. Desdouits has composed on the philosop’ 
T of Kant * is not only the best account we have +m com 
of the German metaphysician’s doctrines, but also the most re- 
markable and most satisfactory result of the influence exercised 
Victor Cousin. LEclecticism may be wrong as a system, but it 
has done in France a great deal towards the mt so a of 
historical studies in connexion with philosophy, and M. its 
is entitled toa high place on the list of writers which boasts of 
such names as M. Waddington, M. Ravaisson, M. Hauréau, and 
M. St.-René Taillandier, The system of Kant is discussed in the 
book before us by a scholar who sympathizes thoroughly with the 
Kritik, but sees at the same time its weak and assailable points. 
M. Desdouits places himself at the Christian point of view, and, 
notwithstanding his evident wish to be perfectly impartial, he will 
not yield an inch of to rationalism. The introduction 
contains a sketch of the origin and antecedents of Kantism; a 
review of the system comes next; and, finally, we have an excellent 
account of its developments and ramifications down to Schopen- 
hauer. We may add that M. Desdouits’s monograph obtained one 
of the prizes awarded by the Académie des Sciences morales et 
politiques. 

Amongst the scientific publications recently issued from the 
Paris press, one of the most striking is the volume of M. Ferdinand 
Papillont edited by M. Charles Lévéque. The biographical 
notice which introduces it would alone deserve attention, because 
it shows us the inner life of a young man devoted to the study of 
nature, honestly seeking for truth, and who, after long remaining 
under the influence of positivism, rose gradually to a higher 
conception of nature and its laws. It is impossible to give an 
adequate idea of M. Papillon’s views beéore M. Lévéque’s task is 
completed ; but thus far the work seems to us excellently written, 
and shows a thorough mastery of the author's subject. We ho 
that M. Lévéque will soon give us the opportunity of reading 
second volume of the Histoue de la philosophie moderne. 

Very few persons, we imagine, have ever heard the name 
of M. Ximenés Doudan}, and yet we are now presented with 
two thick volumes of letters and essays by that gentleman. We 
have read them carefully, and we can only say that we shall be 
glad when there are two more ready for publication. M. Doudan 
rose from the humble position of usher in one of the Paris Lycées 
to be the private secretary and intimate friend of the late 
de Broglie. Subsequently to the year 1826 he lived entirely under 
the roof of Madame de Staél’s eminent son-in-law; he was re- 
garded as an honoured member of the family, and enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of frequent intercourse with the most ditinguicned 
representatives of French society. The names of M. and Mme. 
d’Haussonville, M. Poirson, M. Roulin, M. Guizot, M. Thiers, and 
others, recur constantly in these interesting octavos, which will 
perhaps be thought quite as fascinating as the famous Letéres 


* La philosophie de Kant, @aprés les trois critiques. Par Th. Desdouits 
Paris: ‘Thorin. 
+ Histoire de la philosophie moderne dans ses rapports avec le développe- 


ment des sciences de la nature. Par F. Papilion. Vol. x. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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@ une inconnue, though for entirely different reasons. M. Doudan 
never aspired to the honours of a professed littérateur, and a few 
articles written for the Journal des Débats and the Revue frangaise 
are all that he has left in the way of serious critical productions ; 
but his letters abound in valuable remarks on the works and cha- 
racters of the day, and combine a felicitous irony with depth of 
thought and literary grace. The prefatory notices for which we are 
indebted to Count d’Haussonville, M. de Sacy, and M. Cuvillier- 
Fleury are a graceful tribute to the memory of their departed friend. 

The indefatigable M. Charpentier is continuing his excursions in 
the domains of Renaissance poetry, with the assistance of M. Becq 
de Fouquiéres.* A selection of extracts from the voluminous 
Ronsard led the way; next came choice pieces from Baif; and 
now we have to announce the auvres choisies of Joachim du 
Bellay. Ofall the authors belonging to the “ Pleiad,” the writer 
who composed the Défense et illustration de la langue frangoise 
is perhaps the best known. M. Sainte-Beuve admired him much, 
and took him several times as the subject of his ablest articles. 
As early as 1841 M. Pavie published a volume of Du Bellay’s 
select poems, and M. Marty Laveaux gave in 1866 his complete 
works. There was not accordingly anything very new left for M. 
Becq de Fouquiéres to say, and he has merely aimed at enriching 
the Bibliothéque Charpentier with an elegant anthology carefully 
annotated in accordance with the plan reviously adopted for the 
corresponding editions of Ronsard and Bait When this series is 
finished, readers who are anxious to know what is really worth 
knowing of the French Pleiad will have at their disposal a choice 
little library of chefs-d'euvre. 

M. Penjon’s translation of * Professor Lotze’s principles of 
physiological psychologyt deserves notice as the symptom of 
@ reaction which is a ning to manifest itself against the 
gross materialism of the Moleschott and Biichner school of philo- 
sophy. A disciple of Herbart, and his successor in the chair of 
philosophy at Gottingen, Professor Lotze is equally remarkable as 
@ physicist and as a metaphysician. He speaks with authority on 
both these subjects, and we can fully credit the spiritualist 
professions of faith uttered by a man whose enthusiasm for physical 
science is unbounded. The champions of spiritualist doctrines 
are generally accused by their adversaries of complete ignor- 
ance of the laws and phenomena of science. Professor 
Lotze, at any rate, cannot be included in that censure; the dis- 
tinctive feature of his doctrine is the union which he seeks to 
bring about between psychology and physiology; and hence his 
protest against the philosophers who persist in shutting themselves 
up within the limits of purely experimental researches. The 
volume before us is a fragment detached from a larger work; it is 
subdivided into three chapters, and contains, first, a demonstration 
of the existence of the soul; secondly, a description of what the 
author calls the physico-psychical mechanism—that is to say, the 
mutual action of the body and the mind; and lastly, a review of 
the nature and destiny of the living principle within us. 

M. Dollfus is, like Professor Lotze, a zealous and eloquent oppo- 
nent of materialist views } ; contrary to the disciples ot M. Littré, 
he maintains that the fact of conscience is something totally in- 
dependent of any organism which lies within the range of chemical 
and physical investigation. The physiological condition of man, 
the nature of his outward frame, and of that part of his being 
which falls under the cognizance of the senses, form, as he con- 
tends, a series of facts totally different from those associated with 
the mind; andthe phenomena of sensation itself, independently of 
any other proof, show that there is in every being a substance 
which, variously affected by sensations, is not the resultant of these 
sensations, but the locus in which they manifest themselves. 

M. Paul Janet has composed a thick octavo volume on the 
subject of final causes which is intended as an attempt to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of metaphysical and physical science.§ He 
begins witha clear statement of the problem to be discussed ; and 
then examines successively the various objections raised against 
the doctrine of final causes from the time of Bacon and Descartes 
downwards. Bacon satistied himself with limiting the doctrine 
in question to the sphere of metaphysics; the author of the 
Discours de la méthode aimed at suppressing it altogether ; and it 
is curious to observe that his chief antagonist here was an Epi- 
curean, Gassendi. As for the vulgar exaggerations of the theory 
of final causes, they are of course to be deplored; and when we 
are seriously told that fleas uniformly go to white articles of dress 
in order that they may be readily caught, we may well laugh ; but 
there is surely a middle course between Descartes’ and Bacon’s 
views and the exaggerated optimism of Leibnitz. By way of 
appendix to his monograph, M. Janet gives supplementary essays 

voted to an inquiry into the various theories put forth by 
Cuvier, Geoffroy St.-Hilaire, Lesage, Voltaire, Rousseau, Leibnitz, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and other philosophers. 

M. Renan’s new volume ||, like all his numerous productions, is 
@ masterpiece of style; with the exception of George Sand, we 
hardly know any recent writer who is so thoroughly master of the 
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, Dialogues et fragments philosophiques. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: 


resources of the French language. In a book on philosophy, 
however, we look for something besides mere form, and we want 
to know whether the author has any fresh views to give us respect- 
ing God, man, nature, time, and eternity. M. ’s present aim 
is to reconcile the idealism of the Hegelian school with the 
claims of scientific positivism; and although he professes not to 
build up a system, but merely to discuss treely a few important 
metaphysical problems, it is not very difficult to see in what 
direction his sympathies lie. One thing strikes us forcibly in 
studying not only this volume, but all the works of M. Renan; we 
mean his utter want of feeling, which is not the less con- 
spicuous because of the miégnardise of his pictures, and the 

tical dreams which he conjures up with so much effort. 

e are bound to praise him for his criticism on materialism ; 
as he truly says, movement does not suflice to account for 
every phenomenon in nature, and selfishness is not the key to 
the problem of man; but he falls into the gravest errors when 
he endeavours to bring about the fusion of positivism with 
idealism, and the result of his system is the negation of God 
and the destruction of liberty. The volume consists of three dia- 
logues, in which three of the interlocutors successively unfold a 
system of cosmogony, whilst the two others raise their objections 
and propose their doubts. These dialogues are followed by two 
essays, already published in the Revue des Deux Mondes—namely, 
one on the science of history and the science of nature, the other 
on the destinies of metaphysics. 

The first two volumes of M. Bougeault’s History of Foreign Litera- 
ture * have already been noticed in our columns; we have now 
to say a few words of the third, which contains a survey of 
the countries of Southern Europe—Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Greece. The scale of M. Bougeault’s work is unfortunately too 
small to admit of detailed remarks even on the principal writers, 
and a reference to the notice he gives us of Dante, for instance, 
will show how very meagre it is. Another defect is the omission 
of several writers who should have been at least mentioned. The 
discussion lately started as to the authenticity of Dino Compagni’s 
chronicle was worth naming, and amongst the celebrities of con- 
temporary Italy, Marino, Vigo, and Domenico Comparetti are a 
few out of a list that might easily be extended, who are entirely 
passed over. M. Bougeault seems to have neglected many recent 
contributions to the history of literature, acquaintance with 
which would have prevented him both from repeating blunders 
committed by previous critics and from falling into important 
sins of omission. These remarks apply not only to the part of 
the volume which treats of Italy, but likewise to the chapters on 
Spain and Portugal. Why are the Spanish chroniclers so super- 
ticially described ? Why are the cancionetros, important as they 
are in the development of Portuguese poetry, disposed of so briefly ? 
We make these remarks the more freely because M. Bougeault’s 
works are, after all, excellent handbooks of their kind, and their 
obvious defects might easily be removed in a new edition. 

M. Jules Claretie’s volume on modern artt originally ap- 
peared, we believe, asa series of feuzlletons in the Indépendance 
belge ; it comprises notices of the salons of 1873-76, biographical 
sketches of a tew distinguished artists, and an official list of the 
prizes and rewards bestowed by the French Government on the 
successful competitors. The concluding chapter on M. Baudry’s 
paintings in the new Opera House is interesting, as showing how 
quickly the action of gas tells upon works of art. The best thing 
to do would be, of course, either to find some chemical means of 
destroying that action or to introduce some new system of lighting 
public edifices ; in the meanwhile, the present director of the Fine 
Arts Department, M. de Chenneviéres, has obtained a grant which 
will enable him to secure copies of M. Baudry’s frescoes by the 
best pupil painters; these copies are to be substituted in place 
of the originals, which will be immediately removed. 

Cleverness has taken the place of genius, says M. Claretie, and 
Decamps, Ary Schetier, Ingres, and Delacroix have left no suc- 
cessors; let us therefore go back to the past, and accompany M. 
Fromentin on his juurney through the picture galleries of Belgium 
and Holland.{ The schools typitied by Rubens and Rembrandt re- 
spectively are quite distinct trom each other, though equally com- 
plete and equally perfect. M. Fromentin examines them in the 
masterpieces of their best representatives, and his notes, which do 
not aim at being anything more than notes, are the more striking 
because they are thoroughly free from pedantry and affectation otf 
metaphysical esthetics. He distinctly repudiates every intention 
of systematically running counter to acknowledged opinions on 
well-known pictures; at the same time he does not feel bound 
jurare in verba magistri ; he exercises an independent judgment, 
and would claim credit for haying written a suggestive rather than 
an exhaustive work. 

In a very valuable and interesting volume published many years 
ago M. de Pressensé described the situation of the Gallican 
Church at the beginning of the French Revolution, arriving at the 
conclusion that the majority of the clergé-assermenté, as they were 
called, with Grégoire at their head, were really continuing the 
traditions of the Jansenists, and doing a good religious work, 
whereas the Concordat of Napoleon must be considered as a 
dangerous act of despotism, fatal to the best interests of Christi- 
anity. M. Jean Wallon has taken nearly the same subject as the 


* Histoire des littératures étrangéres. Par Alfred Bougeault. Vol. 3. 
Paris: Plon. 

+ L’art et les artistes francais contemporains, Par Jules Claretie. Paris: 
Charpentier. 

} Les maitres d’autrefois. Par Eugene Fromentin. Paris: Plon. 
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theme of his little volume *, in which he explains Soy the 
situation of the Church in France when the Revolution broke 
out. His preface isa very able piece of composition; it gives 
a startling picture of the religious world as it now exists 
on the other side of the Channel, and shows the necessity of 
freeing Europe from the network of Jesuitism which surrounds 
it on all sides. M. Wallon aims at proving, first, that the 
dignitaries of the French Church ruined their own cause in 1789 
by their obstinate clinging to mischievous privileges and to 
intolerant doctrines; and secondly, that the parish priests, on the 
other side, and the lower clergy took a useful and honourable part 
in the constitution of modern society by bringing about the re- 
union of the three orders. The condition of the Church, he says, 
is extremely precarious, no doubt ; but, as madness cannot be cured 
by pestilence, so Positivism is not a remedy to oppose to Ultra- 
montanism. Nations, he tells us, prosper by faith; and our duty 
therefore is to throw new life into Christianity. M. Wallon 

roposes to wait till the death of Pius IX., then to call a national 
Bouneil, and to frame a code of organic laws which shall protect 
both the bishops against the intrigues of the Roman Curia and 
the inferior clergy against the possible despotism of their superiors. 
The agg justyicatives added to his volume are important and 
valuable. 

It is easy to show the faults committed at different times by 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, but the historian performs a more 
agreeable task when he dwells on the acts of heroism and of 
Christian charity performed by obscure monks, nuns, or curates in 
the hospitals, on the field of battle, amongst the sick, the wounded, 
the plague-stricken, and the dying. Such is the touching picture 
unfolded by Baron Ambert in his work}, and his narrative of 
the attitude assumed by the French clergy during the Franco- 
German war is full of interest. 

The second volume of M. Zeller’s History of Germany { has 
lately been published. It is entirely devoted to an account of 
the War of Investitures, and of the quarrels between the 
Emperors and the Popes; it finishes with the reign of Henry V. 
No one can read attentively the history of these dissensions 
without seeing how lamentably they told upon the progress of 
civilization. As M. Zeller remarks, the intellectual development 
of the country was stopped, and, with the exception of a few 
polemical writings, the chronicles belonging to that period are 
palpably inferior to those of earlier times. By seeking, not only 
to domineer over the Church, but to take its place, the Emperors 
prepared the way for an inevitable reaction; Germany became 
weakened both within and without; the Church was set free; 
and the national independence of Italy, France, Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, and the Scandinavian States checked successiully the 
ambitious designs of the Emperors. 

M. Henri Dufay’s Etudes sur la destinée§ is one of the numerous 
metaphysical works which have lately been published. The author 
begins by saying that materialism will not satisfy a thinking and 
reasonable creature. It is well that we should know the condi- 
tions of physical life; but our aspirations carry us higher, and not 
all the united efforts of M. Littré, M. Wyroubotf, and M. Robin 
can get rid of the problem of a future life. M. Dufay therefore starts 
on his journey of investigation, exploring successively the domains 
of religion, natural science, and metaphysics. His views of religion 
are of the oddest kind ; for he destroys at once the very basis of 
faith, and devotes nearly half his volume to the discussion of a 
source of knowledge the foundation of which he sweeps away. 
According to him, the key to the mystery of man’s destiny is 
supplied by the doctrine of perfectibility which Turgot and Con- 
dorcet taught, and which the theory of evolution has completed. 

We are glad to have to notice a new edition of Messrs. Haag’s 
useful work, La France protestante.}| Since its first publication 
many fresh documents have been discovered, bearing upon the his- 
tory of Protestantism ; and, moreover, it was obvious that so 
extensive a work, however carefully prepared, must have shared 
the lot of all similar compilations—errors of date, omissions, and 
clerical blunders. Even Bayle had to be corrected by Chautlepié, 
and Ducange by Carpentier; why should La France protestante 
be more fortunate? In short, M. Henri Bordier has undertaken 
to bring out a new edition of Messrs. Haag’s admirable work, 
thoroughly revised, and the first fasciculus is now before us, taking 
us as faras the article on D’Aubigné. ‘This Protestant biographicai 
dictionary will, it is expected, be completed in ten volumes, com- 
prising each two 

Amongst recent books on travel we may notice M. Xavier 
Eyma’s {| amusing notes of a trip to the United States, and M. 
Piron’s illustrated description of the island of Cuba**, and of 
society there. 

The novels before us are of the usual type, the only really 
superior one we have observed being M.l’abbé Hurel’s Flaviatt, in 


ine clergé de quatrevingt-neuf. Par Jean Wallon. Paris: Char- 

pentier. 

en soutane. Par le général baron Ambert. Paris: 
ntu. 


nie L’empire germanique et Téglise au moyen-dge. Par J. Zeller. Paris: 
er. 


§ Etudes sur la destinée. Par Henry Dufay. Paris: Germer Baillitre. 


||. La France protestante, nouvelle édition, revue et augmentée. Livr. 1. 
Paris : Sandoz ef Fischbacher. 


q La vie aux Etats-Unis. Par Xavier Eyma. Paris: Plon. 

** [ile de Cuba, Par Hippolyte Piron. Paris: Plon. 

t} Flavia: Scénes de la vie chrétienne au 1V¢ siecle. Par. V’abbé Hurel. 
Paris: Didier. 


which a great deal of antiquarian knowledge is combined with a 
weli-constructed story, for the purpose of placing before the reader 
a picture of early Christianity. . 
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We beg leave to state that we decline ‘to return rejected Communi= 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to thé Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 
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Copies of the SaturDAY REVIEW may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornzrinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The Saturpay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SatunDay Review takes place on Saturday 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSICAL UNION.—LAST MATINEE, Tuesday next, at 


Quarter-past Three. SAINT SAENS from Paris,with JAELL, AUER,and LASSERRE. 
Quartet, Op. 11, Tschiakowsky ; Quartet for Piano, &c., Up. 41, Saint Saens, both first time ; 
Grand_ Duet, Op. 35, for Two Pianos, Saint Saens, the compere. i 
Solos, Ries and Bach, by Auer. Tickets, with Programmes, 7s. 6d., 
and Ollivier, Bond Street, and Austin, St. James's Hall. Visitors 
Street Entrance.—Director, Prof. ELLA. 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, Devon. 
ELECTION OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The TRUSTEES of the Kelly College are p: to receive applications from persons 
desirous of becoming Candidates for the post of HEAD-MASTER. 

By the terms of the Scheme the Head-Master is to be a member of the Church of England. 
By the Scheme it is also provided that the general plan of instruction “ shall be calculated to 
give a liberal, and shall not be contined to a Classical, education. It shall include Modern 

and Li Physical Science, and Mathematics ; and the Trustees may 
such prominence to any one or more of these subjects over the others as they may deem 
calculated to promote the objects of the College.” The Trustees are disposed 
give prominence to Latin, Modern Languages and Literature, and Mathematics. 


at present to 


The Head-Master will have a House, rent halting Vid for each 

ot whom he will receive a fee of £10 for Supervision in addition to sum allowed for Board. 

He will also receive a capitation fee of £5 for every boy in the School, whether Boarder or Day 

boy. In addition to these sums the Trustees will pay to him £600 per annum for the first five 

yoars. 

1877. 


Septem 
Further informati and. of the maz fom. Go 
W. M-KRLLY. M.D. Taunton, whom applications must be sent in by October 1 next. 


Dated June 20, 1876. 
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. SOCTETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


ALFRED D. FRIPP. Secretary. 

Doneron GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 

RIUM,” with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” ‘* The Night of the we 


“La vi “Sis “Soldiers of the Cross.” * Christian Martyrs,"’* Gaming Table,” &c.—DOR 
GALLE ¥. 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. Admission, Is. 


ROYAL GARDEN PARTY at CHISWICK, painted by 
L. DES ANGES, ON VIEW, #8 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STR Ten till 
Six. Admission Is. W. BELL, Secretary. 


ME. GEORGE LANDSEER’ Ss 
EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS, SKETCHES, and TROPHIES of INDIA 
a KASHMIR, NOW OPEN a ad at 148 NEW BOND STREET, 
rom Ten till Six o'clock, Admission Is. 


yur of | the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES to 


INDIA, ial.”"_In consequence of the nterest. manifested, the 
one of this EX HIBITION of SKETCHES by Mr. W y M SIMPSON, illustrative 
of the” Tour of H.R.H. the Prince of W gies, le Posi ostpane for One Week, and the entire 


Collection luding the bought Prince Wales will remain ON 
VIEW till July 8. TOs GALLERY, 191 Piccadilly. Tem to Six. 


ISHOP of LONDON’S FUN D— 
ETING will be heidi in the Rappton Mell, Mansion Hous, in this Fund, 
on 10, at Three P. 
The Right. Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Right Hon. and Right Rev. tne Lord Bishop of London. 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
The Lord Johu Hamilton, 
‘The Lord George Hamilton. ™. P. 
ae Right Hou. G.J. Goscnen. M.P. 
e Right Hon. G: P. 
Fk E. Coo 
W. Suuith, AB. Philip Twells, Esq., M.P 
. H. Smith, Esq. we! M.P. 
7 And others are expected to Ay 
The presence of all Ladies and Gentlemen est in vy A spiritual condition of the 
Metropolis is earnestly invited. 


Ross: ALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£40 to £208 year) to be competed for September 26. Ages under Fifteen and a half and 
Fourteen and a halt. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxtord. as preferred, in Classics or 
athemautics. ‘erms : with Nomination, Clergymen's Sons, 50 Guineas, Laymen’s, 60 ; with- 
wut magneton, 10 Guineas extra.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MasTeR, Rossall School, 
eet 


This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and 
PREPARA TORY LOWER SCHOOL 

Boarding and Tuition, under Fourteen, £89; over Fourteen, £90. Non- Shaschaldene pay an 
extra fee of £6. Special advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Vere? 

For further information, a ply to the Kev. ARTHUR FABER, M. cad-Master, late Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, jord. 

The THIRD TERM will Neste on Monday, September 18. 


WESTERN COLLEGE, Brighton.— 

ipal_Dr. W. PORTER KNIGHTLEY, F.C. -P_—Thorough prevaration for the 
Publie Behonls and Universities, the Naval and Military Colleges. Local and Civil Service 
Examinations, and for Professional and Commercial Life. Special advantages fur the 
tion of Modern Languages and Physical Science. Prospectuses of Terms, xc. on Li 


| Dunstan’s House, Cross 
Piceadil. 


N OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE desires a TRAVELLING 
TUTORSHIP to 2 ae or Gentleman during the Long Vacation.—Apply to 
Hi. H. P., Pembroke Coll., care of C. J. Pinching, Esq. ,5 The Terrace, Gravesend. 


7 10 LANDLORDS.—A SOLICITOR wishes an APPOINT- 
MENT as ESTATE MANAGER and AGENT, &c., in London or the Country. 
Retired from eral practice owing to impaired health, now re-established. Greatly expe- 
rienced in all ona Business details as to Land, Houses, and Tenants. Having numerous 
rofessional and general connexions (also an ample income), he can give valuable a meee in 
Belling. Mortgaging, or Letting.and will treat on Mm favourable terms. An Oxford Uni- 
versity Man.—Address, DeLTa, 74 West Cromwell Ri Kensington, London, 8.W. 


ng —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
ician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalidsand those re 
poor nae andchange. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean. India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatela 
their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monday. 

Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street.S.W.- 


ROTTERD: AM and the RHINE.—The BATA VIER, Saturday, 
at Twelve; HOLLAND, Wednesda and MAASSTROOM. Thursday, Noon, 

Brunswick Wharf, ply to HITLLIPPS, GRAVES, PHILLIP St. 
‘ower Street, E.C.; or at Chaplin's Oifice, 


y, W. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central end quiet. jens established. Suitesof 
Rooms. Spacious Cofiee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


WV ARGATE.—CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea. A full 
and illustrated Description of the Hotel, and a "Tariff for occasional Visitors and Weekly 
Boarders (not Children or Servants), may be had of Mr. Kerr, The Carlton, Margate. 


WM OXOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically de- 
signed for any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Loin re gga 
Relief, and brilliantly ILluminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ENNER & KNEWSTUB'SS TRAVELLING DRESSING- 

BAGS, from £2 28. to £250.—See their new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (Part I.) 

of Travelling Dressing-Bags, Hand Bags, Waist Bags, Portmanteaus. Trunks, and containing 
a full description of One Thousand Articles, and upwards of One Hundred’ Illustrations, so 
clearly and beautifully engraved from artistic photographs that any article can be selec 
from the Catalozue as readily as from St ublic are respectfully cautioned against 
— Imitations of their Manufactures.” None are genuine unless bearing the names 
“JENNER & KNEWSTUB,” 33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, S.W. Cash 
discount Ten per Cent. 


TAMONDS.—JENNER & KNEWSTUB have the honour 
to announce that they are enabled to offer, on peculiarly advantageous terms, a selection 
of DIAMOND JEWELLERY, CAT’S-EYES, and BLACK PEARLS, all of’ which are 
exceptionally tine. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince and Princess of Wales, 
ewellers, &c., 33 St. James’s Street, London. 


the PRUNCEPAL. 


‘PHE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambridge.—The School House 
is now ready for Boarders. At the last” revision (Christmas, 1875) there were 26 Boys 
from this School at the University, of whom 21 ook obtained Scholarships, Exhibitions. &c., 
at Colleges. An Open Scholarship at Christ's and a Sizarship at [rinity have 
just n obtain: 

For Terms, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire.— 
Bon ate a known for their interest in Education. New Cubicles. Lavatories, Bath- 
Exhibitions, &c. District very healthy. Head-Master—Rev. F. 

HEPPENSTALI™ MA A., from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


URSLEY, WINCHESTER. —A. M. HEATHOCOTHE, B.A., 


Oriel Coll., oxford, Bnd 130 Gui 8, between the ages of Seven and for the 
Public Schools. ‘Terms, 100 Holidays as Winchester College.—Address, 
Home Close, Hursley, Wi 


HILL SIDE, GODALMING, Surre PREPARATORY 


QOL for BOY. S. from Eight years of age to Fourteen, in preparation for the 
Public ester ARTHUR M. CUR’ CEIS, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Coll., Oxford, and for fi Senior Assistant-Master in Sherborne School. Terms, 


100 Guineas.— Address, until ‘August 15, Sherborne. Dorset. 


PrOLKESTON £.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 
Oxon., assisted by a ee ab anda tent staff of Teachers, prepares 


for the Universities and for all Competitive Examinations. Pupils successful at the last Nine 
Examinations of the Line. 


COX TINENTAL PREPARATION for the INDIAN CIVIL 

PUPILS thoroughly prepared for the above by the Rev. A. F. THOMSON, B.A., Oxon. 
Chaplain of Dinard, Brittany, France. Moderate terms, and hi highest references, both at home 
and abroad.—Address, Maison Henry, Dinard, Lle-et- Vilaine, France. 


TATERNATION AL ESTABLISHMENT for GEN- 
TLEMEN in CANNSTATT.—Mr. HIRSCH, established 

mended by many parents and old pupils, will have some VACANCIES on Septtaber | i. 

Family comforts “and English diet.—For Prospectuses, with many references, apply to W. F. 

REYNOLDS, Esq., Solicitor, 2 Furnival’s Inn, or N. Trtpyver, Esq., Ludgate H Hi. 


1X DIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.— 

Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's prepares R and Non-Resident 
PUPILS for the above. The age . is Sixteen, instead of Seventeen as heretofore. 
Pupils who intend to pass the first Examination under the New Regulations are advised to 
come without delay. Seventeen of the thirty Candidates auccosstyl } in the recent Competition 

were ny of Mr. WREN. For further aaet of the gore ness of the Education given, see 
“ The Blue Book” reeently published, pp. 40 (Letter of Civil Service Commissioners) and 
311 Salisbury’s Minute).—4 and ‘s Powis Square, Westbourne Park, W. 


(THE Rey. H. J. GRAHAM, MLA. - Oxon., receives TWELVE 
PUPILS to re for the Public Schools, at Ashampstead Vicarage, Pangbourne, 
Berks. Terms, y Guineas. 

‘THE Rey. T. L. MONTEFIORE, M.A., Rector of Catherstone, 


Dorset, and Baw Dean, would be lad to receive a THIRD PUPIL to Read ith 
Sons. Terms £160. Healthy situation. “Good Good Sea-bathing.— Address, Charmouth, Dorset. = 


FRENCH CONVERSATION and MATHEMATICS.—The 
FEND Woodcote House School, Windelsham, hot, would be glad to 
meet Two or himona LOUR in Normandy. Inclusive 


yuineas fer Five Weeks from A 


PUPIL. —The RECTOR of a Midland Village, in one of the 
the Diocese, formerly Under-Master in one of the six Public Schools, 
wishes fo meet with of high characte 


A MASTER ina Public School desires One or Two PUPILS 
preferred.— Address, 


acation. The Continent or America .8.E., 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNE Y-PIECES. Buyers of the above are dlbadinrt | before finally aiding. 
to visit the SHUW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney- pieces, Fire-irons, and General as cannot be approached elsewhere, 


either for Variety, Novelty, Beauty of Design, or of Wor or Price, 
Black Register S > PS « 
Bright do., with Ornamen 3 - to Blo . 
Bronzed Fenders . - to bk , 
Steel and Ormolu d pa 2 
Chimney-pieces...... 110. to 10 
Fire-irons, set of three . t 610 


WILLIAM §. BURTON, General Furnishing Tronmonger, by appointment, to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, post e taining upwards of 80 

Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock. with List of Prices and Plans of the 30 large Show— 

rooms, 39 Oxford Street, 3 1,1A4,2,3, and 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 

1 Newman Yard; Manufactories, $i Newman Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. ‘The 

Cost of deliveying Goods to any part of the United Kingdom A 4 aa is trifling. WILLIAM 
S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 


NOSottrs ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 
CHOICE CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
DECORATIVE AND PLAIN PAINTING. 
PARISIAN PAPER-HANGINGS. 
LOOKING-GLASSES, 
GILT OBJETS D'ART, 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 

397, 398—OXFORD STREET—397, 399. 
N Os LOOKING GLASSES. 


MOST MODERATE CHARGES. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Road. 


The only House i jin Londou exclusively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & son. 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
FIFAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 


Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


MoORRIS & COMPANY’S 


PAPER-H ANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODS, 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 
, 26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No Paper-hangings or Printed Cottons are of Morris & ComPany’s design 
om unless their name appears on the margin of each piece. 


A M.A., » Camb., Assistant-Master in a Great 
Public School it as TUTOR to ge or Gentle: 
's Bons during No to travel. 

ferences.—Address, Toros, 50 Castle Street, Shrewsbury 


HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on DER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 


} Established i862. 
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| | Would suit a delicate Boy. Reference to Bishops and others, whose Sons have been among 

| his Pupils. Terms, 200 Guineas.—Address, N. N. F., care of Messrs. Slatter & Rose, 

Oxford. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two 


Directors, 
Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Hulse Be: Richard M. Hi Esq. 
Right Hon. John ohn P. 
Frederick H. Janson, E: 
Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


rancis Hart Esq. John B. Martin, 
Sir Walter RK. Farquhar, Bart. Sapte Prevost, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. liam ey _ 
James G mn, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, bea-, M.P. mry Vigne, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 


Shere at present paid up and invested.. £1,000,000 
Tncome upwards of 


ons .--Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer should eats smapmallen the Head Office, or 


the Agents, on or before July 9. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 4.D. 1720. 
OrricE—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
-Governor—ROBERT GILLESPIE,Esq. | Sub-Governor-EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. , 
Directors. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 


for 


Robert Buse Kendall, Esq- 
rt Burn in: E enry J. B. Kendall, 
William Thomas Charles Lyall, 
Major-General H. P Captain K. W. Pelly, R.N. 
George William Cam) pbell, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 

rt 


Dol 
Geo. Louis Monck Gibbs, Esq. 


Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. 


David P. Sellar, Esq. 


Henry Goschen, Esq. Colonel Leopold Se: '. 
Ed Gower, Lewis A. Wallace, Esq. 
A. C. Guthrie, Esq. William B. Watson, Esq. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Notice is hereby given to pannens red against Fire, that the renewal pts for Premiums 
due at Midsummer are ready to be delivered, and that Assurances on which the Premium shall 
wemain unpaid after bey mye days from the said Quarter-day will become void. 

Fire Assurances can be effected with the Corporation at moderate rates of Premium. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Life Assurances may be effected either with o: partick in profits. 

Copies of the Actuary’s Report on the quinquenn 3 1, 1875, also of 
the Accounts, pursuant to “ The Life Seeurance og Act, 1870,” may be obtained on 


app! 
me JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


H. AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY ee OFFICE in the Kingdom for both FIRE and LIFE. 

There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the 
INSURED. RETURNS on POLICIES of FIVE YEARS’ STANDING and UP- 
WARDS being, with few exceptions, 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium of Annual Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 

In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the Premium of Members’ Policies, 

NO POLICY HOLDER is subject toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


Accumulated Fund £1,627 146 
Annual Income 225,290 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE | SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 
Income past ye 
Amount paid on death | to December last .. 
allotted for the five years ended 3 Sist 
te Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

Commission) 


The Napanee Mines (including are about 4 per cent. on the Annual 
me. 
is especial! the the NEW (REVISED and REDUCED) RATES of 


‘The Rates for NG LIVES will be found aga ed LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of proposal, «c., will be sent on application to the Uilice. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


LAW. 


Insurances Fire on me all of ‘ld 
ee A peo vt Ag parts of the world at moderate rates of premium. 
falling due before July 9, or the same will 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
H@ENIxX FIRE OFFICE, 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTaBLISHED 1782. 


P 


jurances 
OuN } Secretaries. 
LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 


INSURANCE. 
Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
CHIEF Orricg—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


QNE MILLION STERLING has been Paid as COMPEN- 
SATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by Accidents of all Kinds by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
ge Apply to the Clerks st the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
HEAD OrFicks—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Shanghai, 
Carrent Acoountsare kept st the customary with London Bankers 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £1 
Deposits for fixed periods on the following terms, ~ yd ™ 
At cent. perann.,subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdra al. 
Posite will be received on terme to be agreea 


upon. 
at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
and A: ‘ed Bill. 
extra charge App pproved Bi parchased orsent for collection. 


British aad Foreign Securi East 
Lote aud the sie custody ofthe samme —— 


drawn,and Army, Navy and Ci il and Pensions 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


transacted. 


GERVICES in PORCELAIN and GLASS. — The 
Patterns for this Season are Garniture de Cheminée, aaainete axe, in 
Porcelain and Faience. Mr. MORTHOGK to his Galleries, 203 

Street, and 31 Orchard Street, Portman Square, W. est End Depot for on new Tempered 
Glass (De la Bastie’s Patent). 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be oteon to any Window or other Opening, 
LARK & Patentees, Rathbone Place, 


CO., Sole W.; Paris, Manchester. 
CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
Imitations are often offered, but 


each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


> 
WATERPROOF GOODS. 
KP Is & § ON 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the 12 oz. POCKET SIPHONIA, price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from %s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. FISHING STOCKINGS. 

BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

INDIA-RUBBER HOSE for WATERING GARDENS, BRASS FITTINGS, HOSE 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
(Opposite the Haymarket). 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 
inform the this TOBACCO is now put in ONE- 

OUNCE PACKETS, in ad to the other sizes, the 2 Fac-simileof that 
used for the ‘Two-Ounce Viaduct, London, E.C., and Bristol. 


be 
125 Btrand, London 


[cz SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 
Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream MEDAL NEW 
RATORsS, fitted with Water Tanke’ an Filters. and all modern 
obtained only at the sole Office, the WENHA Pay ty ICE COMPAN 
(corner of Savoy Strect). Illustrated Price fists post free. 
A REAL SUMMER DELICACY.—ROSE’S LIME 
RDIAL, mixed with Water, or as an Effervescing Drink, in Soda or P 
and o. .— or blended with Spirits it supplies a delightful and inv: Vigorating sti 
sustaining exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. Pu 
to order ROSE'S LIME JUICE CO! CORDIAL, all others being 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 

K A L L 

KINAHAN & CO. finding that, through the mendation of 
fession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD 1 ¥ WHISKY for 
Purposes is very great, think it will be satisfactory to the Public to read the following 
Extracts of the Analysis of the LL Whisky from the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL 
HASSALL, 

“I have very carefully and fully analysed Samples of this well-known and popular Whisky. 
The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. The 
Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of thie Whisky.” 

20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, so so jane and 
beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 


ulterated.__92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square),and 18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bo’ poneaset by 
E.LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label so many years, signed ** Elizabeth 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
& R RIN 


to deceive 


ne Proprietors Worcester ; Black oan Export Oilmen 
general! by Dealers in Sauces throughout the Wor 1d. November 1874. 
COCOA. 


CARACA 
“A most delicious and valuabl 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, Wate and ir, by Dr. Hams 
Nive PRE MEDALS awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 

B URROW’S 

(PUREST) WATERS. 

London : 110 Cannon &t., E.C.; and Vichy Waters Depot, 27 Margaret St., Regent St., W. 

AERATED WATERS.—ELLISS RUTHIN 


URE 
ATERS.—CRYSTAL SPRINGS. —Soda. Potass, Seltzer 


MALVERN 


. Lemonade and, for 
Gout, Wane and Fetans. Corks ELLIS & N, RUTHIN, 5 Label 
bears their Trade Mark. Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS & s'SON 
North Wales. London Agents: W. & Sons, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


(CONSUMPTION 
[DIGESTION and WASTING DISEASES. 


most efficacious REMEDIES are 
PANCREATIO EMULSION and POROREATINE, 
The Original and Genuine prepared only 
GAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


po! DIGESTION. —MORSON'S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
SINE. See recommended by the Medical Profession. Soid in 
as WINE, at 2s. 6d. and 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 


6s. 6d.; and POWDER, in 10z. Bottles, at 5s. each.. 1 Chemists, and the 
T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, London. 


DINNEFORD's FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
STOMACH. HEARTBURN. HEAD. 
GOUT, and, INDIGESTION, and the safest Averient for Deltonte Constitutions Ladies, 


ew Bond Street, and 


BOOKS, &e. 


—e—- 
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Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
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gh 
nd ‘THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
ubscriptions from One Gui any amount, according to 
'S the best New Books, Euglish, French, and 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may : 
| CLULTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 RegentStreet, nearthe Polytechnic. 
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MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. Now ready, postage free. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. Now ready, postaze free. 
SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AII the Books 


oron Sale at MUDIE'S LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'’S LIBRARY, BARTON 
XRCADE. MANCHEST 


STER, rnd t from ail Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


"THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of TIIE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. 
85, 91, 255, 256, and 611 (clean cupies)—at the U:tice, 35 Southampton Street, 


| Traditions of Christian Art. 


| Academy Exhibition; Stately Ilomes of England—Raby Castle. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


Line Engravings: 
1, IN THE GLEN, after Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A. 
- 2. THE HOMELY MEAL: BRITTANY, after F. GooDALL, R.A. 
3. VILLANELLA, after C. F. JALABERT, R.A. 

Literary Contents: Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. Illustrated: 
By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A. Chapter 6. Illustrated; Museum 
and Schools of Industrial Art in America. By G. Wallis; The Deschamps Galleries ; Royal 
By 8S. C. Hall and L. 


Jewitt. Illustrated ; Importations from Japan; Contributions to the Philadelphia Exhibition. 


SCHOOL PRIZE-BOOKS. — The Largest, Cheapest, and 

Choicest Selection in England. both in leather and cloth bindi d in 

the Gallery of our Book Establishment. A New and Kevised List just published, post free. 
BICKERS & SON, 1! Leicester Square, W.C. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


_ of PLUTOLOGY. By Worpswortn Donis- 
THORPE, Esq. 
= the Patience of Political Economy—II. Characters and Object of Plu- 
Tir. 1K. ‘The of Value—X. Classification —XI. Essay on Capital. 
WILLIAMS & NorGare, 4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


w ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, post free, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE: : its Trade and Finance. By Wa. Purpy. 
CuapTer HEADINGS: 
ll. Stock Exchange Influences. 

12. American Failures. 

13. Canadian Affairs. 

14, Australian Trade and Finance. 

15. Cape of Good Hope and South Africa. 

16. Ships and Marine Insu: 

17. Continental Troubles. 

18. Bullion Movements. 

19. Foreign Loans. 

20. Reminiscences of Men and Manners. 
Appendices. 

“ This is the way to lay the city flat ; 

To bring the root to the foundation ; 

And bury all which yet distinctly ranges. 

In heaps and piles of ruin.’"—_SHAKESPEARE. 
Sampson Low, SEARLE, & RivineTos, Crown Buildings, 
188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE CITY 


1, The Calm before the Storm, 
Commencement of the Crisis. 
Progression of Facts. 
. The Collapse of Collie. 
Losses by Banks. 
6. Policy of Opponents. 
7. Critical Comments. 
Bank. ou Self-Improvement. 
for the Future. 
10. The Bank of England. 


London : 


Now ready, 1 vol. small post 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
NEW WORLD TRAGEDIES from Old World Life; with 
other Poems. By Jonn M. Leavitt, D.D. 
London: SAmPpsos Low, Manrstos, SEARLE, & RivixcTos, Crown Buildi 


d; Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Published on June 30, price 2s. 6d. 
THE 


NEW QUARTERLY 


For JULY. 
Sir CHARLES YOUNG, Bart. contributes to THE NEW 


for July a complete NOVELETTE ; and Miss C. BLACK a complete 


MAGAZINE 


Major W. W. KNOLLYS contributes a Pa 
DISASTERS IN APFGHANISTAN" and Mr. J. W. CO} 
“THE ACADEMY AND THE SALON 


Mr. RICHARD JEFFERIES writes upon “ THE SPIRIT of 


MODERN AGRICULTURE” ; and Mr. C. ELLIO[ BROWNE upon “A WIT 
OF THE LAST GENERATION.” 


Mr. JOHN LATOUCHE contributes a Paper entitled “THE 
TOURIST IN PORTUGAL.” 


THE NEW QUARTERLY likewise contains the usua] Editorial 
Article on CURRENT LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM. 


r upon “OUR 


YNS CARR one upon 


WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


LONDON : 


188 Fleet Street, E.C 


Third Edition, with Four Plates (Three Coloured) and a Diagram, in Svo. 
price 10s. 6d. cloth 
RAN wey RIVERS, or Hutton and Playfair against Lyell 
All Comers. By Colonel GEORGE GREENWOOD. 
London, Lonemans & Co, 


On Thursday next, in One Volume, crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
ERMAN HOME LIFE. (Reprinted from “ Fraser's 
Magazine.”’) 
London, Loxemaxs & Co. 


E SEVENTH VOLUME of the Rev. Dr. MERLE 
D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION in the TIME of 
CALVIN, translated by W. L. R. Cares, may now be had, price 21s, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 18s, cloth, 
LATO and the OLDER ACADEMY. Translated with the 


Author’s sanction from the German of Dr. Epvarp ZELLER, by Saran 
FRANCES a and ALFRED GoopwIN, M.A. Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol 


College, O: 
London, Longmans & Co. 


MISS SEWELL’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. with 8 Maps, price 7s. 6d. 
OPULAR HISTORY of FRANCE from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Louis the Fourteenth. By ELIZABETH M. SEWELL, Author of 
“ Amy Herbert,” “‘ The Child’s First History of Rome,” &c. 
London, Lonemanxs & Co. 


COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
Now ready, in One Volume, 8vo. price 2ls. 


OCIAL DYNAMICS, or the General Laws of Human Pro- 
gress (the Philosophy of History). By AvuGcusTe Comte. Translated by 
E. 8. Sams, M.A. Professor of History in Univ. Coll. Lond. 


4,* Being the Third Volume of Comre’s “ System of Positive Polity, or Treatise 
on Sociology.” 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


CHRONICA MONASTERII S. ALBANI. 
In royal 8vo. pp. 704, price 10s. half-bound, 


PODIGMA NEUSTRL# a Tuoma Watstnenam quondam 


Monacho Monasterii 8. Albani conscriptum. Edited by = T. RILey, M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law ; and published by the authority of the Lords of 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS, 
MARGUERITE— 
QUIET NOOKS—NOON OF LIFE, 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR JULY? 


Price 1s. Sold by all Booksellers. 


LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


SAMPSON 


THE EARL OF SOUTHESK, 
Author of “Jonas Fisher,” contributes a Poem, entitled 


IN RICHMOND PARK, to the July Number 
of the GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


PUBLISHED BY GRANT & CO., 72 To 78 TURNMILL STREET, LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


No. IV. will be published on Saturday, July 15, price 6s. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 
1. Scepticism of the Lo Matthew Arnold. 
2. The Egypt 
3. Bishop Gra 
4. Lord Clarendon and the Restoration Settlement. 
5. Classical and Byzantine—St. Paul's and oe Chapel. 
6. Medieval Folk Lore—Gervase of Tilbur. 
7. Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D. 
& Eight Months at the Vatican es, Leto. 
9. Sandon's Education Bill. Short Notices. 


POTTISWOODE & Co., New-street Square, London, 


Price 2s, 6d.; post free, per annum, Js. 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Quarterly Journal of 


To whom sam Subscriptions and Books for Review are requested to be sent. 
T Religious Thought and Life. Edited by CHAKLES BEARD, B. 
JULY 1876. 

1. YAHVEH AND THE “OTHER GODS.” By A. KUENEN, D.D. 

2. FREE WILL AND RESPONSIBILITY. By the Hon. RopEN Nogt- 

3. SCHOPENHAUER. By Henry SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 

4. THE JEWS IN ENGLAND, By Puitip Macnus, B.A., B.Se. 

5. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


WILLIAMS & NorGarTe, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


Thomas Walsingham’s Ypodigma Neustrie is the last of the three historical 
volumes in the portion of the series known as the Chronica Monasterii 8. Albani. 
It is in substance a Chronicle of the Wars of the Barons, dedicated to King Henry 
V. and probably composed shortly after the capture of Rouen, January 1419. 

London : Longmans & Co. and Tritpnen & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack. 
Dublin: A. THom. 


Just published, in Svo. price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
ISPAUPERIZATION ; a Popular Treatise on Poor-Law 
vils and their Remedies. By J. R. PRETYMAN, M.A. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


THE LONDON SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
On Thursday next, in fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
IPE, SELECTED POEMS; the Essay on Criticism, the 
Moral Essays, the Dunciad; with ‘Introduction, “Notes and Appendix by 
THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Univ. Coll. Oxford. Being the Second Work (in order of 
publication) of the London Series of English Olassics, edited by J. W. Haxs, M.A. 


and C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


MAGAZINE for 

No. DCCXXIX. 2s.6d. 
CONTENTS: 

A WOMAN HATER. Part II. 

IN A STUDIO. Conversation No. V. 

JOHN'S HERO. 

A WANDERER'S LETTER. No. IIL. 

LADY ADELAIDE: A STUDY. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOINT-STOCK COMPANY, LIMITED. 

WILLIAM BLacxwoop & Sows, Edinburgh ahd London. 


(THE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, commences a New 


Volume with the Present Sumber, which contains a View of Cofidesdon College, by Mr. 
Street, R.A., and Two pasrotactions of Origine) Deswings by Raphael. Also, Articles on the 
Decorations of Greek Vases—Fict le Ivory—My Chambers and What t ‘Did with Them—The 
Lord Mayor on Architecture—Mr. Leighton’s in America—Explora- 
tions in Asia Minor—Architectural Sty a a llustrated Books—Techuical Education, 
&e. 4d.; by post, 44d.—Office, 175 Strand, W.C 


N OTES of a FRENCH TOUR.—See THE BUILDER of 
this Week; also for View of Warwick Castle—View of a Terra Cotta Church— 
Decoration and Art—The Prince’s Presents—General Building — Lambeth 
Faience —Priory of St. John, Clerkenwell. Enlarged to 52 pages. 3; by post, tid. ° 
45 Catherine Street, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD'S JULY 1876, 
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"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCV. will 


be published on Saturpay, July 15th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
2 ——— cannot be received by the Publishers later than MonpaAy, the 10th 
London, Lonemans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. LXXIX. JULY. 


CONTENTS : 

Austria and Turkey. 
The Fable of Wagner's Niebelungen Trilogy. 
The New Education Bill. 
The Future Sources of the Illumination and Water Supply of London. 
At the General Assembly. 
A Scottish Kirk Sessions-Book, 1691. 
The Koran versus Turkish Reform. 
Stockbroking and the Stock Exchange. 
Etruscan Translation. 
Letter on Modern Warfare. 
Autobiography of a Vegetarian. 

London, Lonewans & Co. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 


pameiee in the Forthcomin Tages of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
blisher by the 4th and BILLS by the 6th July. 


JoHN Albemarle Street. 
No. III. (July 1, 1876) price 3s.; Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


MWD a Quarter] ~ Review of Psychology and Philoso me 
a, THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF GEOMETRICAL AXIOMS. 
HO 
2. ASSOCIATIONISM AND ORIGIN OF MORAL IDEAS. By R. FLIst. 
3. EVOLUTION AND ETHICS, By Freprerick POLLocK. 
4. THE ORIGINAL INTENTION OF COLLECTIVE AND ABSTRACT 
TERMS. By F. Max MULLER. 
5. FRE AND SCIENCE. III. Concluded. By SHapDworTH H. 
ODGSON. 


6. HERMANN LOTZE. By T. M. Lixpsay. 
7. PHILOSOPHY AT DUBLIN. By W. H. S. Moyck. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, REPORTS, NOTES, &c. 


WILLIAMS & NoraaTe, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


No. XCVIII. (JULY 1876), 3s. 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 


Authority of the Medico-Psychological Association). Edited by HENRY MAUDSLEY, 


1. | wi Notes of Cases. By John Fraser, M.B. and Arthur Mitchell, M.D.. 
2. John Howard: an 

3. On the Measurement stot the Palate in Idiots and Imbeciles. By T. Claye Shaw, M.D. 

4. Bethlem Royal Hospital. By Daniel Hack bars . M.D. 

5. i i Campbell, M.D. 


N 

6. The Plea of Insanity in Cases of Murder. By By 3. A; Yellowlees, M.D. 

7. An Arab Physician on Insanity. 
Reviews of Recent Books on Mental Cases—The ot of 

Drink and See Retros rt of Quarterly Meetings of 
Medico-Psychological rig 
(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. ix.—243, cloth, 6s. 


JONAS FISHER: 
A POEM IN BROWN AND WHITE. 
By the Earl of SOUTHESK. 


** We hazard the assertion that those that have pom to ny the book pe on rae hoa for 
incident of the most striking. tending, and realistic ned with 
the discussions of which we have spoken.” —British Quarterly iew. 

here is hardly a page which is devoid of its quota of vigorous common sense, strongly and 
ep! put in plain, solid, Saxon words.” —Daily Telegraph. 
a poem of considerable force and fr well d for wide p pop “al 
caminer, 


“* A complete manual of theological chit-chat........ The work is smart and clever, and will 

produce a ye deal of talking.”—Vall Mall Gaze 
“Terse and eolgrammetis The author of of: “Jonas Fisher’ has considerable gifts that 
way. ‘Che interlocutors talk very much in character.""—Academy. 

** No one who knows what poetry is, can doubt that here is poetry of a very high order....... 
Tt shows a keen love of the true and the beautiful......at once aggressive and thoughtful... cece 
The author is manifestly a man of high aims and | purposes, who takes the rare trouble of 
thinking in most things for himself.""—Scotsman. 


“ Rich in suggestiveness as regards the most “important problems of human life. blending 
effectually the humour and the pathos, the meanuess and sublimity, the sorrow and the 
mystery of human life.”—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57 AND 59 LUDGATE HILIL. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi.—49% and 512, cloth, 30s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


By Viscount AMBERLEY. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


“ The evidences of the author's undeniable powers and brilliancy are incidental, but they 
pero any about in so great abundance that most people will persevere with the book to the 
en 


(GABRIEL CONROY. 
BERET HARTE. 


BY 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


very reader of * The Luck of Roaring Camp” will naturally turn with interest to any 
fresh story told by, the same author. There are vivid pictures of life in Bret Harte’s novel of 
“Gabriel Conroy.’........ ‘The most life-like character is the devoted negro-servant, whose 
simple prayer rat the bedside of his dying master would alone suftice to make the book remem- 
asa work mingling passages of true pathos with picturesque scenes of stirring adven- 
ture."—Daily Teleyraph. 


WARNE & Co., Bedforg Street, Strand. 


“ 


w ready, Three Stamps. 


[LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of SADDLERY, HARNESS, 
MILITARY EQUIPMENT, TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES ;’ and Alphabetical 


Index of Subjects and 
London: A. Davis & Co., 14 Strand. 


Ready, each Is. 


R JGBY SCHOOL.—Remarks and Judgment of Vice-Chancellor 

Malins in Dr. Hayman's Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. Extracts 

from Minute Book of Governing Body, with Comments, Edited by 8. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
ARTHUR H. Moxoy, 21 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


MAY YEARS bert with other Tales and Sketches. 


Bya OFFICER. 


London ; sem SERVICB PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


MR. MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK for LONDON. 3s. 6d. 

a ESSEX, .CAMBRIDGE, SUFFOLK, and 
NORFOLK. 12s. 

rs KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 

ns SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of WIGHT. 
Price 10s, 

n BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s. 6d. 

ws WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 10s. 

DEVON and CORNWALL. 12a. 

Pe GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER. 93. 

i SOUTH WALES, 7s. 

NORTH WALES, 7s. 

‘a DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, and 
NOTTS. 9s. 

SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE, and LAN- 
CASHIRE. 10s. 

YORKSHIRE. 12s. 

DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. Qs. 

PA WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND. 
Price 6s. 

” MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND. 9s. 
HANDBOOK—IRELAND. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ABEL DRAKE’S 
WIFE,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 


The TIMES says: 
Conceived with ad Lag power and orizinality........ El and successful studies of 
character Saunders 


aborate 
an jutevediing a exciting form, about the internal arrangements of coal mines and the habits 


and feelings of colliers. 
The STANDARD says: 


Mr. Saunders has done admirably well a very good work, and we heartily wish him the 
success which we are sure he has most u at heart to achieve. 


The ATHEN ZUM says: 


Mr. Saunders's book is more than a novel, though regarded in that light it nets pocsusane abundant 
interest........ This mining story is most powerful. The characters are well imagined. 


HENRY 8S. KING & CO., LONDON. 


AN IRISH NOVEL. 


Just published 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HOGAN, M.P. 


By a NEW WRITER. 


HENRY 8S. KING & CO., LONDON. 


A NOVEL OF ANGLO-INDIAN SOCIETY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


IDA CRAVEN. 
By Mrs. H. M. CADELL. 


The ATHEN says: 
It is rarely that a novel of which the scene is laid in India is good........“ Ida Craven” isa 


t exception. 
The EXAMINER says: 
Cadell diffuses sunshine over her narrative by her own unflagging cheer- 


ess and good se’ 
The GUARDIAN says: 


The book is almost all that could be desired, full of interest, with a succession of scenes from 
frontier warfare in India from the clearly. drawn portraits, some 
ro Gost t others carefully studied, and in a country which so many of us think much 

and know ie. 


HENRY 8S. KING & CO., LONDON. 
Just published. Ove 
MY DREAM and VERSES MISCELLANEOUS. By 
WALLACE HERBERT. 
London: R. WASHDBOURNE, 13 Paternoster Row. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, ls. 6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 
REVEL: ATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. Being 


a Complete Directory of the London and Provincial Quack Doctors, with Facts and 
Cases in illustration of their nefarious practices. 


“* Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these ‘ cand 
and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried ped, em oer Ghee related” ag 


Public 
London : BAILLIZRE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 
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GREAT MARLBOROUGH STERERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


COACHING, with ANECDOTES of the 


ROAD. By Lord Waza Prrr Lexnox. Dedicated to the Duke of BEav- 
Fort, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching Club. 8vo. 15s. 


THROUGH FRANCE and BELGIUM by 


RIVER and CANAL in the STEAM YACHT “ YTENE.” By W. J.C. 
Mogns, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“ There is much in Mr. Moens’s book that is decidedly fresh and original, while the novel 
routes that he followed in Sit teresting places which are too much neg- 
iccted by ordinary tou touriste. "Saturday Review. : his yachti 
“ Mr. Moens gives full and very valuable i to ig readers.’ ae m 
LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 
Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
“ A work of considerable value.”—Morning Post. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
PHBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


“ This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on growing to the 
Phoebe is excellently drawn.”’—7 i mes, June 21. 
“ This isa Gever 8 beak, and will }e read by all whocan appreciate character. Phoebe herself 


is 
deli usual of Mrs. Oliphant’s special powers. It maintains 
its interest to the last. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. 


Rosrxsox, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


UP TO THE MARK. By Mrs. Day, Author 


of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* Up to the Mark’ is in every respect a satisfactory novel.” —Spectator. 


HEARTS or CORONETS. By Atice Kine, 


Author of “ Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. 
“ A charming novel.”— Post. 


LINKED LIVES. B y LadyG GERTRUDE Doveras. 


A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. By 


CoLLixs. 3 vols. 
“A fascinating book.” —Morning Post. 


TRUBNER & co. ’S NEW WORKS. 


THE DUTCH in pa ARCTIC SEAS ; _being a 


Survey of the North Polar . including Extended Considerations for the Renewal 
of Dutch Arctic Research. By SAMUEL RICHARD VAN CAMPEN. $vo. with a — 
rth Polar Map and a full Appendix Tabie of Arctic Voyages, cloth, 12s. [Vow 


CATALOGUE of SANSKRIT and PALI BOOKS in 


the MUSEUM. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Demy Ato. 
boards, 2 


ANNUAL RECORD of SCIENCE and INDUSTRY 


for 1875. Edited by Spencer F. BarrD, with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
8vo. pp. cexc.—656, cloth, 9s. (Just published. 


WORDS; their Use and Abuse. 


MATHEWS, LL.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 384, cloth, 9s. 


By 


(Just published. 


MASTERPIECES of GERMAN POETRY.  Trans- 


lated in the Measure of the Originals by F. H. HEADLEY. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations 
by Louis Wanke, pp. viii.—120, cloth, 63. (Just published. 


BANNU ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. 


Tuorevry, L.C.S., Settlement Offieer of the Bann District. 8vo. pp. x.—480, cloth, 
price 18s. ust published. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG; or, Songs and 


yee me ee With a Vocabulary. By CHARLES G. LELAND. 
rown 8vo. pp. viii.—140, cloth, 5s. 


CHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, HIS- 
LITTERAIRES de SYLVAIN VAN DE WEYER. 


THE SHE-KING; or, Book of Ancient Chinese 


Poet B De. Jamz Laos, Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature in 
the Vaiversity of Oxford. Gace 8vo. pp. Vi.—432, cloth, 12s. 


THE NARRATIVES of the MISSION of GEORGE 


BOGLE, B.C.S., tothe TESHU_ LAMA, and of the JOURNEY of THOMAS MAN- 

NING to LHASA. Edited, with Notes. an Introdu cotien, and Lives of Mr. Bogle and 

Mr. Manning, by CLiatis ENTS R. MARK aM, C.B., F.R.S. Demy 38vo. with Maps and 
‘ustrations, pp. clxi.—314, cloth, 2!s. LYow read; 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown and White. By 


the Earl of SourmEesk. Sccond Edition, crown 8vo. pp. x.—244, cloth, 6s. 


KASHMIR and KASHGHAR: a Narrative of the 


of the in 1873-74. By H. W. BELLEwW,C.S.I. Demy 


SKETCHES of ANGLO-JEWISH HISTORY. By 


James PiccioTro. Demy 8vo. pp. xi.—420, cloth, !2s. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By Georcs 


Hesny Lewes. Second Series: The Physical Basisof Mind. 1 vol. 8vo. with nume- 
rous Illustrations, cloth. (Jn preparation. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By 


W.R. Gree. Fourth, considerably enlarged, Edition, 2 vols. crown vo. cloth. 
Un the press, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO.. LUDGATE HILL, 


Now ready, No. CXCIX., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JULY. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and H. Allingham. 


CONTENTS : 
CaRITA. With an Illustration. Chapter Chari Chapter 5. Comin; 
Chapter 6. The Consultation. 
monace’ S$ ART OF CONDUCT. 
THOUGHTS OF AN OUTSIDER: INTERNATIONAL PREJUDICES. 
A LADY'S VISIT TO THE HERZEGOVINIAN INSURGENTS. 
A DELIGHTFUL WOMAN. 
THE REV. ADAM CAMERON'S VISIT TO LONDON. Chapters 14. 
MERVAUNEE. In Two Parts. PartI. With an Illustration. 


SMITH, ELDER, | & 00, ’S NEW BOOKS. 
PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW he WORKED 


in DISTEMPER; with other Poems. By Robert BROWNING. 
Un a few days. 


LIFE with the HAMRAN ARABS: 
Sporting Tour of some Officers of the Guards in the Soudan during = 
Winter of 1874-75. By ArTuur B. R. Myers, Surgeon, Coldstream Guards. 
Crown 8vo, with Photographic Illustrations, 128, [Just published. 


“ All men fond of sport will read this book with great pleasure and interest.” —Standard. 
“ Those who wish to try conclusions with a lion, or see how quickly a yo — a gee ovet 
the grouud when he means business, can searesly follow a better guide than 


STUDIES of GREEK POETS. Second 


Series. By JoHN ADDINGTON Symonps, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH and LIBERTIES of ENG- 


LAND: the True Character and Public Danger of the present Extreme 
Movement in the National Church. By Nevison Lorarng, Vicar of Grove 
Park West, London. With Introduction by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
CHESTER. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 


VIVISECTION.—The Royal Society for the 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The Royal Commission and the Govern- 
ment Bill. Demy 8vo. 3s. éd. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


“From each of Mr. Leslie Stephen's essays the reader is pretty sure to learn something worth 
learnin ng. The volume should meet with a welcome from all lovers of literature.” —A thenceum. 
~ The whole of the volume may be read with pleasure and profit.”—Saturday Review. 


THE SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By 


HERBERT WOOD, Major R.E. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 14s. 
“ A valuable contribution to physical and political aphy.”"—A thenceum. 
“ The book is one that really repays a close and caret study.” "—Saturday Review. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For JULY. 


CONTENTS: 
HARVEY AND VIVISECTION. By Dr. J. H. BripcEs. 
ADAM SMITH AS A PERSON. By WALTER BaGEHoT. 
AUSTRALASIAN DEMOCRACY. By Sir D. WepDERBURN. 
REFLECTIONS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By H. H. STaTHs™. 
POLITICAL MACHINERY AND POLITICAL LIFE. By L. H. Courrysy. 
PAST AND PRESENT. By FREDERIC HaRRISOS. 
SOME DISPUTED POINTS IN MUSIC. By Epwuxp Guryey. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Koufstein, Kloben- 


stein, and Paneveggio. By WALTER WHITE. Large crown 8vo. with Map, 
price 14s. 


TWO CHANCELLORS; Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. Junttan Kuaczko. Translated by Mrs. Tarr. 
Demy 8vo. lés. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT, 


Lord LYTTON. New and Uniform Edition, to be issued Monthly, 5 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. Vol. L., 6s. 


FASHION and PASSION ; or, Life in Mayfair. 


By the Duke DE MEDINA PoMAR. 3 vols. (On Monday. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. By Anruony 


TROLLOPE. Complete in 4 vols, 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


BLOTTED OUT. By Annie Tuomas. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


Book VI.—REVELATIONS. 
Is published this day, 5s. 
To be completed in Eight Books, published Monthly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD «& SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDOS. 
To be had at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 
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Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCI. (for JULY). 


CONTENTS : 

BEETHOVEN AND HIS WORKS: aStudy. By EDwArp DANNREUTHER. 

MADCAP VIOLET. Buack, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” 
&c. Chapters 24—26 

QUAKERS AND QUAKERISM. By Exuice Horxrss. No. II. 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL: a Poem. 

ITALIAN ART AND LITERATURE BEFORE GIOTTO AND DANTE. 
By Epoarpo Fusco. II. 

HOW I WENT TO THE LEVEE. 

DULL SERMONS. By C. H. Grunpy. 

THE FAUST LEGEND. 

A LAST WORD ON THE BURIALS BILL. By MaTrHew ARNOLD. 


MACMILLAN & PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


AUGUSTUS RAYMOND MARGARY’S 


JOURNEY from SHANGAE to BHAMO, and BACK to MANWYNE. 
Edited from his Journals and Letters, with a brief Biographical Preface ; a 
Concluding Chapter by Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B. A Steel Portrait 
engraved by C. H. Jeens, and a Route Map. 

“ Angustus Raymond Margary was one of those young men of whcm 
England may well be proud. Selected to perform a most responsible and 
perilous duty, he accomplished it with great suecess........ and traversed 
vast regions hitherto untrodden by Europeans........ To Mr. Margary’s 
appointment we are indebted for this most interesting book.’’— Times. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHI- 


CAL SKETCHES, 1852-1868. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

CONTENTs : Emperor Nicholas—Duchess of Gloucester—Duchess of Kent— 
Joseph Hume—Lord Palmerston—Lord Brougham—Archbishop Whately— 
Lord Campbe!ll—George Coombe—Miss Mitford—Charlotte Bronté—Croker 
—Henry Hallam—De Quincey—Lord Macaulay, &c. &c. 


(THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


of ANIMALS. By AtrreD RvussEeL WALLACE. With a Study of the Rela- 

tions of Living and Extinct Faunas, as elucidating the Past Changes of 

tce Earth’s Surface. 2 vols. medium 8vo. Illustrated by Zwecker, 42s, 
[This day. 

“* A masterly attempt to face the difficulties which beset any explanation 
of the strange and apparently capricious manner in which animal life is 
scattered over the world.”—Daily News. 

“ The non-scientific reader need have no fears of finding in these pages 
nothing but dry details suitable only for the student ; on the contrary, the 
style is so flowing and the language so clear that the work may be enjoyed 
by any person of ordinary education ; whilst it must be read with atten- 
tion by every one who is desirous of keeping up with the march of general 
knowledge in the present day.” —Field. 


By the same Author, 


(THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO; the Land 


of the Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Sadeative of Travel, with 
Studies of Man and Nature. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. with Maps and 
numerous Illustrations, 7s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a THEORY of 


NATURAL SELECTION. New Edition, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SENS pH 


JISESTABLISHMENT ; or, a Defence of 


of a National Church. By GEORGE Harwoop, M.A. 


« ao ‘book is decidedly able, and a valuable addition to the defensive 
literature of Establishment.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


(THE KINEMATICS of MACHINERY : 


a . of Machines. By F. REULEAUX. Translated and edited by 
W. Kennepy, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering in University 
College London, Medium’ 8vo. with 450 Illustrations, 21s, [This day. 


A DIGEST of the LAW of EVIDENCE. 


By J. FrrzjaMEs STEPHEN, Q.C. Crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


PRIMER of LOGIC. By W.Sraxtey Jevons, 


F.R.S., Professor of Logic in Owens College, Manchester. 18mo, 1s. 
(SCIENCE PRIMERS, edited by Professors Huxiey, Roscor, and 
STEWART.) (This day. 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES.—I. OLD 


GREEK LIFE. By the Rev. J. P. Mawarry, M.A. 18mo. with Illus- 
trations, 1s. (HISTORY PRIMERS, edited by JouN RICHARD GREEN.) 
[This day. 


M AN in the IMAGE of GOD, and other 
: Sermons. Preached in the Chapel of the Magdalen, Streatham, 1874-76. 
By H. G. Ropinson, M.A., Prebendary of York. Crown 8yvo. 
Ye 


GOME REASONS of OUR CHRISTIAN 


HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. r the Rev. E. T. Vaucnay, M.A., 
Rector of . Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. (This day. 


“ His words are those of a well-tried ccholer, and a sound theologian, 
and they will be widely read and valued deeply by an audience far bey: ond 
the range of that which listened to their masterly pleading at Cambridge.” 
Standard. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS 


FAMILIES. By CHartotre M. Yones, Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” Vol. IV. Gospel Times. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s.6d. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


{HE THREE BRIDES. By 


M. Yonex. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, (Immediately. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


“ Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Rar'?”—JOHN BULL. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Is. 


\THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No, CLXXXVIIL., for JULY 1876. 


CONTENTS : 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


1. t= AMERICAN SENATOR. By AntHony TROLLOPE, Author of “ Bar- 
nester ‘owers,” “ The Three Clerks: ac. Chapter ll, iapter 

12. Arabella Chapter 13. At Br: mn. 
borough Feud. Chapter 15. A Fit Companion—for ant 

2. THE LAST OF THE GRAND SCHOOL OF CONNOISSEURS. 

3. TWO SONNETS ON GREATNESS. 

4. THE FIRST OF THE ENGLISH SATIRISTS. 

5 DESTINIES. _By Author of “ The Woman in 

be my Mother, ——- with Mrs, Van Brandt. Chapter 23. 
Love and Money. Chapter Our Destinies part us. 

6. OUR WOOD. 

7. A PEEP INTO PORTUGAL. 

8. WARNED OF A WARNING. 

9. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

10. A DREAM OF LONG AGO. 

ll. A SPANISH CONVICT ESTABLISHMENT. 

12. HER DEAREST FOE, By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing O't,”” 
&c. Chapters 39-41. 

Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 

Booksellers’, price 1s. each, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


ALTHORP). By the late Sir Dexis LE MaRcHANT, Bart. 8vo. 16s. 


“Admirable as a biography, and as inyajnatle as it is admirable for the fresh and vivid 
portraits of the chief political personages of the time.” — Wer! 
of interest, historical and political ; moreover it is well written through- 
ou ‘all 
“One of the most delightful volumes that has come under our notice for many a long b> 


Now ready at all Booksellers’. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZOYDER ZEE. 


From the French of Henrt HAVARD by ANNIB Woop. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORIC PAST of 


ITALY, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Earliest Revival of 
Letters and Arts. By MARGARET ALBANA MicnaTy. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA; from the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, Sopu 

ManrIzE, Countess Von Voss. Translated from the German by Emity and 

— STEPHENSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the tess Von. 
088, 21s. 

“The Countess Von V. witn f th: test tri deepest humilia- 
tions of the Prussian Monarchy.” She was in wes 
much more, and unless she had mgited with great prodenss ee and discretion she could never 
have lived so long respected by all who knew a e thanks of the public are due to the 


translators for these very interesting volumes. woman so clear an eye 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON : 


1846—1865. By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 
Portraits, 30s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JENNIE of “THE PRINCE’S.” 3 vols. 


crown Syvo. 


SIR HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Gertrupe 


TOWNSHEND MAYER. 38 vols. crown 8vo. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF CONNAUGHT. 


“WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 


of “‘ Rosa Noel,” “‘ Loving and Loth,” &c. 3 vols. nee 8vo. 


“*We are Worldlings’ is an altogether exceptional book. Its style is peculiar ; its grasp 
and display of chanecter 1 is more peculiar still; Ty and its plot is so that we defy the most 
practised novel-reader it.” 

* We laid this book "down with a nee sense of gratified satisfaction. It is a r 
original. Let no one who can find time to read novels fail to read * We are Worldlin, 


“ This book is no mere narrative, broken by descriptions of persons and places, but presents 
a of _feveloping under the iniuence of events and of action neturally 
of particular persons in certain circumstances.” —A theneum, 


JONATHAN. By C. Fraser Tytier, Author 


of “Mistress Judith,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Tt is not often that we moet with a novel which touching 
which we can speak with anon hearty commendation he story eel is hay 


and tender. If space allowed of our doing so we could quote many Full of poetry. 

many asentence weighted with wisdom, yet t Gaching with bright humour, trom 

We can only say k truer to nature the canons of pure 
than ‘Jonathan’ seldom falls! into our critical h hands.” 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 


hl The Wooing O't,” “ Whioh it Be?” &c. 3 vols. crown 


- aan is not a single character in this novel which is not clearly conceived and successfully 
illustrated ; not a page which is dull, not iy sentence, we might almost say, which has not 
bright, telling, and pointed.”’ 

iilog lexander has written pothing ‘better. The book altogether abounds with bright and 
spar! —Saturday 


story ou clever thing as we have lately ween, and deserves considerable 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


The Saturday Review. 


[July 1, 1876. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


On July 10 will be published, 1s. 
AN EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 


BELGRAVIA. With numerous Illustrations, 


CONTENTS : 

BRIGHTON OUT OF THE SEASON. By Grorce AUGUSTUS SALA. 
THE SEVERED HAND. By FREDERICK TALBOT. Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 
THE BLUE FEATHER. Illustrated by E. R. Buckman. 
SEBASTIAN. By M. BRappow. 
A SUMMER SKETCH. By J. Asupy-STERRy. Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 
KNOWN AT LAST. By B. Marston. 
BY A LEAP. By Mary Crciu Hay. 
THE LIFE BRIGADE. By MINNIE MACKAY. Illustrated by J. W. MacIntyre. 
GIULIA VARANTI; or, St. Peter's Day at Belluno. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
THE RECTOR'S SECOND DAUGHTER. Illustrated by M. Fil 

MISS BROWN. Il d by J.3 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW WORK. 


THE ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. 


By Mark TWAIN. Small Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 
“ Will delight all the lads who may get hold of it. We have made the Ge ge upon @ 
youngster, and found that the reading of the book brought on tant peals of laughter." 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN INDIA. 


FROM PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; 


or, with the Prince in India. By J. DreEwGay. Demy 8vo. with Full-page 
Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 

“ A lasting memorial of an interesting journey..... - Though its ovigis precludes us from any 
critical appraisement, it is quite permissible that we should tay ay the liveliness, the flow, 
and the picturesqueness of a chronicie which, from the first to the lost page. justities the plea- 
sure with which the letters themselves were received by the public.” ly Telegraph. 


ACADEMY NOTES. With 107 Illustrations 


of the Principal Pictures at Burlington House ; a large number being Fac- 
similes of Sketches drawn by the Artists. Edited by HENny BLackeurn. 
Demy 8vo. Is. 

“ We take the opportunity of offering our thanks, as well as those of = visitors to the Exhi- 
Bition, to Mr. BI —— ‘or his very carefully executed review e Academy pictures, 
illustrated by some ‘oodcut memoranda of the principal pictures, RF, half of them from 
sof painters A cheaper. prettier, or more and 
would be difficult to and bl to desire.” 

umes, 


ACADEMY NOTES for 1875. Third Edition, 


with 40 Illustrations, 1s. [Now ready. 


CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and Adven- 


tures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By VALENTINE BAKER. Demy 8vo. 
with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


mest graghic and as of and adventures which have nothing of the 
commonplace about them.” — 
“ A contribution of some to Central. Asian literature.”"—A theneeum. 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION OF “ THE GREAT DIVIDE.” 


THE GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 


Travels in the Upper Yellowstone. By the Earl of DuNRAVEN. Demy Svo. 
with Maps and Illustrations, see extra, 18s 


reat Divides The book appeared hetter hook of travel than Tord Dunraven's The 
Great Divide.’........ he book ie fall of clever observation, and both narrative and illus- 
iy good.” 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; 


Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the cat " 
Spitz and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, a F.R.G.S. 
Demy 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 1 


ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. 5S. GILBERT. 


“ A Wicked World,” “ Charity,” “ Palace of Truth,” “ Pygmalion,” “ Trial 
by Jury,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. 


Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 

depicting Humorous Incidents in his School-life, and favourite Characters in 

the Books of his everyday reading. Large post 8vo. with Hundreds of Wood 

Engravings and 5 Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings, 
cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 

“ An admirable addendum not only to his gollected works. but also to aay memoir of him 

that has been, or that is _ to be, written.”—British Quarterly Review. 


R. LEE’S LIFE OF HAWKER 


MEMORIALS’ of the late Rev. ROBERT 


STEPHEN HAWKER, sometime Vicar of Morwenstow, in the Diocese of 
Exeter. By the Rev. FrepericK GrorGE Lee, D.C.L. Demy 8vo. with 
and Illustrations, cloth extra, 12s. 
“ Dr. Lee's.‘ Memorials’ toe ter. of Ms. Howton, ond aives more reverent 
and more trne idea of the man...... .-Dr. Lee rightly confines himself 
henwum, 


ERECHTHEUS: a ALGERNON 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second ener crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


man. 


age. has he ascended........ 
which appeals to men of allt nations,and. of all mes.” 


MR. SWINBURNE'S OTHER WORKS. 
MOTHER, AND ROSAMOND. | a Tragedy. 2 vols. crown 
Fep. 8vo. vo. 12s. 6d. 


ATALANTA, New Edi- GEORGE CHAPMAN :.an Essay. Crown 
Crow: 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Fep. 8vo. 7s. comes” ‘OF TWO NATIONS: Dire. a 


POEMS AND BALLADS. Fep. Svo. 9s. of Italy. Ode on the French Re- 
mores ON POEMS AND BALLADS. public. Grova ovo 8vo. 68. 

vO. Is. BLAKE: a Critical E > 
ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 18. h Facsimile Paintings. Cloured 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo. Mand, after Drawings by Blake and 
price 10s. 6d. Wife. Demy ovo. Mae 
BOs: (W.M.) SWINB E's 
upon URN. POEMS and BALLADS. 


LETTERS and SOCIAL AIMS. By Ratru 


WaLpo Emerson. Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“ His method of work is that of it thinkers. Gradually he absorbs and assimilates —_ 
ever science or history can fw and slowly and reflect: rely he gives | us the result of @ 
thoughts.” —A then eum. 


With 4 Illustrations, 1s. 


BELGRAVIA for JULY. No. CXVIL. 


CONTENTS: 

CHgRLES READE'S GOOD STORIES OF MAN ad OTHER ANIMALS. 
II.—A Special Constable. Illustrated by Percy Macquoi: 

A SONG IN SEASON. By ALGernoy CHARLES > nll 

HAGGARD'S DAUGHTER. By M. E. Brappoy. Illustrated by H. 

French. Chapiers 19—22, 

AMONG THE SEA-TROUT. By A: WENTWORTH POWRLL. 

THE NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Chapter 4. 


MAY AND DECEMBER. Illustrated by C. Catt i 

FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. By E. Lysy Liytoy. Chapters 1—3. 
GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. By J. U'B. Crokg. 

By, Mrs. H. Lovett Cameroy. [Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn Lixtor, 
Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Far above the average of the novels of the present season. Indeed, it may be asserted— 
and of how few fictions can this ae ~ cree no one who peruses it will he has alto- 
gether wasted his time.” —A thenc 

* In her narrowness and her depth, “in her boundless loyalty, her self-forgetting passion, that 
exclusiveness of love which is akin io cruelty, aud the fierce umility which is vicarious pride, 
Leam Dundas is a striking figure. In one quality the authoress has in some measure surpassed 
herself."— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By Wuyts Tuorne. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 

“ A very careful, and in many respects very praiseworthy, story."—Saturday Review. 
NEW NOVEL BY DR. SANDWITH, OF KARS. 
MINSTERBOROUGH: a Tale of English Life. By Humpury 

SaNDWITH,C.B., D.C.L. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
= It is long since we have read anything so refreshing.”"—Ath 
JEAN MIDDLEMASS'S NEW NOVEL. 
MR. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean Mippiemass, Author of 
“ Wild Georgie,” “ Lil,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A decidedly amusing and exciting novel.""—Morning Post. 
MRS. MACQUOID’S NEW NOVEL. 
LOST ROSE; and other Stories. By Karnarrive S. Macevor. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. (Shortly. 
THE PICCADILLY NOVELS: Popular Stories by the best 
re ms Mostly Illustrated—.by Sir John Gilbert, George Du Maurier, W. Small, 
4. Hopkins, 8. L. Fildes, Henry Woods, Sydney Hall, Macquoid, Moyr Smith, 
J. Mahoney, and others. Crown Svo. carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloth for the Library, each 6s. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. MAN AND WIFE. 
ANTONINA. POOR MISS FINCH. 
BASIL. MISS OR MRS. ? 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
QUEEN OF HEARTS. 
THE MOONSTONE. MY MISCELLANIES. 
HIDE AND SEEK. THE LAW AND THE LADY. 
E. LintoN-PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
KATHARINE S. MACQUOID_THE EVIL EYE. 
Henry KingsLey~NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 
FLonENcCE MARRYAT—OPEN ! SESAME! 
Mrs. OLIPHANT ~WHITELADIES, 
JAMES Pays, 
THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. ! 
JOHN SAUNDERS. 
GUY WATERMAN. | ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. 
AUTHORS OF “ GIDEON’s ROCK.” 
THE LION IN THE PATH: an Historical Romance. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE—FHE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
T. A. TROLLOPE~DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
OuipDa, 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. red cloth extra, each 5s. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Only a Story 
IDALIA: a Romance. PUCK: his Vicissitudes, Adventures, &c. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. A DOG OF FLANDERS. 


THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
THE FROZEN DEEP. 


WALTER'S WORD. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE. 
TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES: a 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S GAGE. Sketch. 

HELD IN BONDAGE. SIGNA. 


POPULAR SERIES of 7s. 6d. ILLUSTRATED. BOOKS. 
Printed upon fine toned paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, extra gilt. Detailed 
Catalogues upon application. 
Facsimiles, Plates, and Coloured Frontispiece. 

RTE WORKS. Complete. With Portrait and 
BECHSTEIN'S PRET EVEN. Richter's 9 Pictures, gilt 
BOCCACCIO..._THE DEG. MERON. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 

BRET HARTE'S SELECT WORKS, in Prose and Poetry. Illustrated. 

NYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 
AN TTERS. By THOMAS MOORE. 12 Plat 
CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON (Timbs). ith 40 Illustrations. 


COLMAN’'S BROAD GRINS. With Frontispiece b art 
CREASY’S MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ETONIAN illustrated. 
CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC AL NACK With 2.000 Tilustrations. 


H M 
CUSSANS’'S HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY, With 350 Illustration: 
ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES (Timbs). 50 Tilestrations. 
ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE. By With 600 Illustrations. 


ENWOOD'S LOW-LIFE DEEPS. Concanen’s tinted Plates. 
GREEN S WILDS OF LONDON. Concanen's tinted Plates, 
GRIMM 'OPULAR STORIES. Plates, gilt edges. 
HALL’S SKETC HES OF IRISH CHARACTER. With Steel F Plates. 
HOOD'S CHOICE WORKS, including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. With Pore 
trait, Memoir, and 250 Illustration 
LAMB’ $ (CH ARL ES) COMPLETE, ‘WORKS. With Portraits and Fac-simile. 
LIFE IN LONDON. By Pierce Eaax. With Cruikshank’s Coloured Plates. 
LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS. Illustrated by Val. Bromley. 
LONG YORKS. With numerous Tilustrations, 
MARK TWAIN’ 'S CHOICE WORKS. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
MUSES OF MAYFAIR: Vers de Socicté of the Jiinctoenth Century. 
PLANCHE’S PURSUIVANT UF ARMS. With 200 Mlustrations and Plates. 
POE'S WORKS: Poems. Essays, and Stories. Tilustra ted. 
RABELAIS. With Doré’s Illustrations. 
SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS. with Poems. 10 Plates. 
SIGNBOARDS, THEIR HIS TORY With numerous Mifusteations. 
STRUTT'S SPORTS AND PASTIMES. With 140 Illustrations. 
swier? BS CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Portrait, Memoir, and 


YNTAX'S IREE TOURS. Rowlandson Plates. 
THEODORE HOOK’S HU S WORKS. Illus 
THOMSON’S SEASONS AND STLE_OF INDOLENCE With 50 Illustrations. 


WALTON 8 CoM {PLETE ANGLER (Sir Hargis Nicouas’s Edi- 
tratio’ 
THE GEORGES. Fairholt's Plates. 
WRIGHT'S HISTO! Y OF CARICATURE AND OF THE GROTESQUE. 
Fairholt’s 11 
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